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ADJUSTING  HOG  PRODUCTION  TO  TEE  FASli  CAPACITY 


OPSNIIIG  AI'!N0U:JC5I.iEITT ;    Do  you  use  a  lead  pencil  as  part  of  your  hog  produc- 
tion equipment?    Ilany  successful  hog  raisers  reg-ard  it  as  one  of  the  "best 
pieces  of  equipment  a-hout  the  place,     TTLiy  they  do,  has  "been  found  out  "by 
investigators  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Their 
findings  are  hrouisht  to  you  "by  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  !7ashington  in  today's 
broadcast,  sent  hy  Station  ______  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agriculture.    All  right,  I.Ir,  Reporter. 


Folks,  I  have  heen  talking  vrith  Oscar  Steanson,  an  economist  of  the  farm 
management  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

lir.  Steanson  has  Dcen  making  a  study  of  hog  production  economics  in  several 
sections  of  the  United  States,    ilatxirally,  I  asked  him  what  was  the  outstand- 
ing result  of  Zais  intorvioTS  with  successful  hog  raisers  and  his  analysis  of 
their  business  records. 

"TTell,"  he  told  me,  in  an  Cklah.oma  drawl,  "I'd  say  that  one  fact  that  sticks 
out  in  all  these  studies  is  that  the  load  pencil  is  a  mightly  important  piece 
of  equipment  in  hog  growing." 

"Save  the  mi'^stcr^'-  st-off  for  the  movies,  ojid  go  on  with  the  story,"  I  urged 
him. 

"To  got  down  to  cases,"  said  he,  "record  after  record  of  hog  raisers  shows 
that  profits  from  the  business  depend  on  adjusting  hog  production  to  the  fam 
capo,city.    I  mecji  the  feed  producing  capacity  of  the  farm  and  the  hog  growing 
equipment. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way.  ITo  Itimbcrman  would  set  down  a  big  saw  mill  in  the 
heart  of  the  S.?haro-  desert.  He  wouldn't  have  aiiy  raw  material  in  the  form 
of  sawlogs  and  it  would  cost  him  a  lot  to  bring  in  the  raw  material. 

"In  the  same  wcy,  the  hog  raiser  —  or  rx}:f  livestock  producer  —  profits  by 
adjusting  his  hog  growing  operations  to  the  araount  of  raw  material  feed  avail- 
able —  to  put  into  his  gruiitcrs  for  them  to  manufacture  into  pork,    ilow  in 
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the  great  corn  and  hog  belt,  the  natural  ho/j  feod  is  corn.    In  other  sections 
it  may  be  oats,  rye,  "barley,  peanuts,  or  such  supplementary  feeds  as  soybeans 
or  co\vpeas.    To  r:et  at  this  -orinciple  of  adjusting  the  hog  raising  operations 
to  the  capacity  of  the  farm,  I'm  goin^i:  to  use  corn  as  an  example,  but  the 
principle  ap-olies  to  all  other  home  grown  feeds. 

"As  I  said  a  mement  ago,  the  first  thing  for  a  hog  producer  to  do  is  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  corn  or  other  feed  that  he  will  have  on  hand  for  pork  production. 

"Eov7?"  I  asked. 

"By  calculating  the  amount  of  feed  that  will  be  taken  by  his  horses,  his  dairy 
or  beef  cattle,  his  poultry  or  other  livestock  that  he's  going  to  keep  -Thether 
or  not  he  gro^-'s  hogs,"  Steanson  began  his  formula.    "Then  subtracting  that 
total  from  the  amount  of  feed  his  farm  will  produce,  plus  what  he  thirJcs  he 
can  safely  bu^"-.    The  amount  that's  left  will  be  the  raw  material  a,vailable  for 
his  pork  factory. 

"IText,  of  course,  the  business  hog  grower  figures  out  how  many  hogs  that 
amount  of  feed  will  produce." 

"How?"  was  raj''  inquiry  again. 

In  reply  he  gave  me  another  f  ormu.la. 

"Generally  speaking,"  he  said,  "hog  raisers  figure  on  15  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  hog.    That  is,  they  figure  it  will  take  about  15  bushels  of  corn  per  pig, 
to  feed  a  sow  and  litter  to  weaning  time  and  carry  the  pigs  through  to  a  mar- 
ket weight  of  about  200  pounds.    Stated  a  little  differently,  it  talces  about 
seven  and  one-half  bushels  of  corn  in  addition  to  supplementary  feeds  to  put 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  a  porker.    Of  course  there  are  variations  from  this  rule. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  almost  unbelieveable  how  close  it  comes  to  fact  when  the 
hogs  are  properly  managed.    You'd  ha.ve  to  examine  the  records  as  I  liavc  to  sec 
how  it  works  out  in  acturil  feeding  operations." 

"ITow  let's  get  doT/n  to  cases.    T7c'll  suppose  a  farmer  finds  he  has  500  bushels 
of  corn  (or  its  equivalent  in  other  feeds)  for  hog  production.    !?ive  hundred 
divided  by  the  15  bushels  necessary  to  carr^^  one  hog  out  to  handy  market  weight 
gives  33  as  an  answer.    So,  he  could  feed  out  33  pigs  on  the  corn  ho  has.  It 
takes  three  sows  farrowing  two  litters  each  to  supply  the  53  pigs.  Therefore 
the  hog  capacitj^  of  his  farm  would  bo  three  sows. 

"If  this  man  had  15  sows,  probably  he  should  got  rid  of  10  or  12  of  them.  •  If 
he  had  two  sows  he  should  add  one  more  to  adjust  his  hog  production  to  the 
feed  capacity  of  the  farm." 

"Mr.  Steanson,"  I  broke  in,  "Suppose  the  farmer  doesn't  want  to  sell  his  hogs 
at  200  pounds  or  less. 

"I'll  get  to  that,"  he  answered.    "Give  me  time.    First,  let  me  sny  that  many 
successful  hog  raisers  turn  loose  their  hogs  at  the  ■jcight  they  intended  to 
when  they  started  feeding.    Sometimes,  when  the  mn,rlcet  situation  is  favorable 
they  will  carry  hogs  along  to  heavier  weights.    But  carry-overs  on  bought  feed 
are  nearly  always  expensive.    Besides,  hog  raisers  tell  me  that  it  is  generally 
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most  profitable  to  narket  Tvhen  tlie  riogs  weigh  about  200. 


"ITovr  to  go  back  to  your  question.    If  a  farmer  expects  to  carry  Ms  hogs  be- 
yond the  2Q0-poimd  mark,  then  he  rrill  have  to  adjust  again,   since  nore  than 
15  bushels  of  corn  "Till  be  put  into  them. 

"Let  us  assume  25  bushels  as  the  anount  to  be  fed  per  pig,  and  divide  that  fig- 
ure into  the  total  number  of  bushels  of  corn  (or  its  equivalent)  he  has  avail- 
able for  hog  production  in  order  to  find  out  how  many  pigs  he  is  going  to 
carry , 

"We'll  take  another  hj'pothetical  case  to  illustrate  wiiy  he  may  want  to  do 
this.    This  time  our  farmer  is  operating  a  bigger  business.    Ee  finds  he  has 
6,000  bushels  of  corn  for  hog  operations.    If  he  fed  out  to  200  pounds  —  15 
bushels  to  each  pig  —  he  ^ould  need  400  pigs.     It  would  take  about  40  sows, 
raising  two  litters  each  to  produce  the  pigs  he  needs. 

"ITow  40  sows  is  a  lot  of  sows  to  care  for.    Hot  every  farm  is  equipped  to 
handle  so  many,  even  thor.gh  it  produces  enough  feed.    So,  the  f-armer  may  have 
to  cut  do'Tn  the  size  of  his  pig  crop.    Hicn,  to  use  up  the  feed,  he'll  have 
to  put  more  pork  on  the  frame  of  each  shoat  before  sending  it  t6  mo,rket«  In 
that  case  he  might  want  to  food  -jip  to  25  bushels  of  corn  or  even  more  to  each 
pig. 

"There  you  have  eqtiipmcnt  as  the  limiting  factor  in  hog  production."  "Is 
equipment  as  important  a  consideration  c.s  feed?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"ilo,  it  is  not,"  Steanson  told  me.     "It's  generally  easier  to  get  additional 
equipment  than  additional  feed.    But  both  arc  important." 

"Seems  to  me,"  I  put  in,  "that  your  farmer  has  more  than  one  choice.  Instead 
of  feeding,  say,  240  pigs  25  bushels  each,  just  because  he  has  the  corn,  rjid 
because  his  eq-iiipnont  won't  permit  raising  more  pigs,  he  night  feed  his  240 
pigs  out  to  200  -pounds  on  3600  bushels  of  his  corn  rzid  sell  the  remaining 
2400  bushels." 

"Right  you  arc,"  Steanson  conceded.     "I  was  merely  pointing  out  what  planning 
wo\\ld  be  necessojry  if  the  fainor  wanted  to  feed  up  all  the  corn  he  liad  on 
hand. 

"That  is  my  big  point.    The  fact  that  it  pays  to  toko  the  lead  pencil  and  do 
some  figuring  before  ;'ou  start  your  hog  producing  plans. 

"I  have  talked  with  scores  of  good  hog  growers  who  do  the  trick  just  that  way. 
They  figure  out  their  feed,  breed  for  a  pig  crop  of  the  right  size  to  use  up 
the  feed,  and  aim  to  hit  the  high  markets  ^^ith  their  handy  weight  hogs.  You 
know  that  September  and  I.Iarch  are  the  two  months  when  hogs  iisually  bring  the 
highest  prices  —  not  always,  but  over  a  term  of  years  these  months  are  in 
the  van  on  hog  prices. 

The  15-bushel  hogs  can  be  managed  to  get  ready  for  these  markets.    Tlae  25- 
bushel  hogs  cannot  very  handily  hit  the  m,arkets  in  these  months. 
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"Tell,"  I.Ir.  Steaiison,  I  tirged,  "s-om  it  up  noT7.    Tell  me  vrhat  are  the  main 
prolDlems  for  the  pencil-pushing  hog  raiser. 

"Four  of  them,"  he  answered. 

"First,  hoTT  much  com  or  other  feed  will  yov.  have  for  hog  production?" 
"Second,  hov/  many  hogs  77ill  that  amount  of  feed  produce?" 

"Third,  is  the  hog  equipment  on  the  place  adequate  to  handle  that  many  sows 
and  pigs?"  ^qq 

"Fourth,  do  you  prefer  the  light  market  —  around /pounds  —  or  the  heavier 
market?" 


— ooOoo — 


CL05III&  AirjOljlICII.i5I.T :    You  have  just  heard  one  of  the  re^-iular  Farm  Reporter 

programs  "broadcast  from  Staiiion    in  cooperation  ^ith  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.    Each  day  except  Saturday  and  Srnday  at  this  hour 
T7e  send  you  one  of  these  issues  of  information  on  agricultural  prohlcms.  Your 
comments  \7ill  dg  cordially  nolcoraod.    Is  there  a  special  livestock  problem 
you  TTOuld  like  Your  Farm  Heportor  to  discuss?     If  so,  \7ritG  him  in  care  of 
Station 


SeptcnlDGr  3,  1931. 

TO  PRO&II/l¥  mACrERS:. 

Please  malre  the  following  correction  in  the  "jTarm  Reporter" 
release  for  Monday,  Septem^ber  14: 

Page  1,  paragraph  3,  line  4,  to  read: 
"of  Agricultural  Engineering,  reniinds  us  that  in  many  cases  springs 
and  wells  failed". 

Sincerely  yours, 


Chief  of  Radio  Service, 


I  TED^TAT  E  S 
'D'fPARTM.ENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


l-fHfF 
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YOUR  FAmi  EEPORTER  AT  VIASHIITGTOH 


★  AUG  ?4  1931  ^ 

Friday,  September  4,  1931. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking:  Time;        10  Minutes 


All  Regions. 


PREPARING  THE  BAIRY  FOR  MNTER  SMITATION 

ANMOUNCBIENT:     Well,  August  is  over  and  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  VJashington 
seems  to  thiiik  winter  is  here  already'-.    Anyway,  he  tells  me  his  suhject  for 
today's  report  is  "Preparing  the  Dairy  for  lYinter  Sanitation."    He  "brings 
you  now  the  results  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  0.  J.  Bahcock,  Department  of 
ilgriculture  dairy  specialist.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 
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If  you  had  asked  me,  I'd  have  said  this  question  was  un-timely. 
But  Mr.  Bahcock  says  no — it  is  not  :l>y  any  means  too  early  to  hegin  preparing 
for  winter.    If  you  want  to  produce  clean  milk  all  winter  long,  why  now  is 
an  excellent  time  to  "be  putting  the  "best  foot  forward. 

There's  the  question  of  feed,  he  suggested;  aiid  the  little  matter  of 
cleaning  up  and  painting  sta'blcs;  and  the  very  important  question  of  good 
ventilation;  not  to  mention  clipping  and  grooming,  and  va,rious  other  chores. 

You  may  have  all  these  things  taken  care  of.    But  on  the  other  hand 
Mr.  Bahcock  may  have  some  suggestions  that  you  liadn't  thought  about.  I'm 
going  to  give  them  to  you,  mostly  in  Ms  own  words. 

"Naturally,  the  main  difference  "between  summer  and  winter  care,"  "he 
"began,"  'is  due  to  the  different  conditions  under  which  cows  must  be  kept. 
In  gTXLniGr  they  arc  usually  in  barns  only  for  mimng  cjid  feeding;  in  winter 
they  spend  more  of  their  time  thcrc>    Stable  conditions  and  feeding  methods 
thus  get  to  bo  much  more  important  in  winter  than  in  sunmer.    The  flavor  and 
odor  of  milk,  as  well  as  the  health  of  cav,tlc,  depend  upon  proper  conditions 
and  methods,    ilnd  you  have  to  be  more  strict  about  sanitation,  because  cattle 
are  more  likely  to  get  dirty  when  kept  in  stables  than  when  on  pastujrc. 

"Now",  he  went  on,"tMs  is  a  good  time  to  give  stables  a  good  cleaning 
up.    Paint  or  whitewash  them  if  they  need  it.    It's  much  easier  to  do  this  now 
than  after  you  put  the  cattle  in  the  barn.    Clean  walls,  ceilings,  floors, 
stanchions  and  windows  do  more  tlian  simply  add  to  the  stable's  attractiveness. 
A  more  important  f-onction  is  the  part  they  play  in  producing  Mgl>-quality  milk. 
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"Speaking  of  \vindov/s,  tvcc  tKat  thcy^rc  all  in  good  repair,    A.  window 
or  so  usually  gets  "broken  during  the  surimicr. 

"Now  I  would  say  that  vontilatio.i  deserves  as  much  emphasis  as  any  one 
thing  ahout  the  stable.    Cattle  canH  he  expected  to  keep  in  good  health  in 
dark,  poorly-ventilated  stahles.    The  fo,ct  is,  though,  that  it's  pretty  common 
to  find  stahlcs  which  have  cither  too  much  or  too  little  ventilation  in  the 
winter  time.    And  as  far  as  I  can  sec,  there's  very  little  reason  for  it. 
There  are  so  many  inexpensive  ways  of  controlling  ventilation  and  still  keeping 
proper  temperatures. 

"Just  consider  that  a  dairy  cov7  hreathes  approximately  116  cuhic  feet 
of  air  per  hour.    That's  more  than  200  pounds  a  do.y.    It's  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  "body  weight  of  some  cows,  and  it's  a'bout  fo^or  times  the  weight  of  the 
food  she  eats, 

"Then  consider  that  in  that  sarae  24  hours  the  same  cov/  will  exhale  from 
12  to  18  pounds  of  moisture,  and  o-lmost  that  much  car'bon  dioxide,    IThcn  you 
consider  this,  it's  easy  to  understand  why  the  air  in  an  airtight  ham  soon 
hccones  warm,  moist,  smelly,  and  not  fit  for  hrea. tiling. 

"The  secret  of  good  ventilation  is  proper  circulation.    That  is,  the 
"bad  air  must  he  taken  out  and  good  air  must  replace  it.    For  this  reason,  a 
large  amount  of  air  space  alone  is  not  sufficient.    Ygti  night  have  one  cow  alone 
in  a  large  ham  and  still  have  poor  ventilation,  and  the  cow  would  suffer  from 
lade  of  fresh  air. 

"I  mention  these  points,  not  because  they  arc  timely  riglit  now—  hut 
hocause  nov/  is  the  time  to  get  a  ventilating  system  into  working  order  for  van- 
ter." 

"Well,  to  -continue.    There's  the  matter  of  drainage.    September  is  al- 
so a-^good  month  to  sec  that  the  horn- yard  is  well  drained.    You  might  want  to 
gravel  it,  or  lay  concrete,  to  avoid  the  vdnter  and  spring  mud. 

"If  Giiy  of  your  radio  audience  arc  newcomers  in  dairying,  I  might  also 
say  that  they'll  have  to  figure  on  devoting  more  time  to  keeping  cows  clean 
than  they  have  been  the  la,st  few  months..    Careful  grooming  is  very  important. 
Thorough  washing  of  flanks,  udders,  and  teats  Just  before  milking  is  especially 
necessary  in  v/inter,  because,  as  I  say,  cows  may  get  dirty  even  in  sanitary 
stables.    Keep  the  long  liair  clipped  from  the  flanks  and  udders,  as  this  will 
make  it  easier  to  keep  their  parts  clean. 

They'll  also  want  to  remember  that  certain  v/inter  feeds  ir.part  unde- 
sirable odors  to  milk.    Silage  and  some  of  the  roots  are  comr.:on  examples.  To 
prevent  tliis,  remember  to  give  such  feeds  right  after  milkingt 

"Coming  of  cool  weather  also  brings  new  problcmis  of  cooling  nilk.  And 
I'd  like  to  iialce  one  suggestion.    Don't  quit  using  ice  until  you're  sure  that 
ice  isn't  necessary.    The  only  v.ay  to  be  sure  is  to  use  a  thermometer—  and 
use  the  thermometer  to  take  the  tcm.peraturc  of  the  milk,  not  particularly  the 
temperature  of  the  outside  air.    Milk  should  be  cooled  promptly  and  stored  be- 
low 50°  F.ii 
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Follovdng  our  convorsction,  Mr.  Babcock  Jotted  down  the  titles  oxid.  moQ- 
bcrs  of  a  few  ■bulletins  that  he  thought  you  night  ho  interested  in  about  this 
tino  of  year, 

For  instance,  if  you're  planning  to  build,  or  perhaps  remodel,  a  barn, 
youUl  find  valuable  tips  in  Maimers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1342-F,  called  "Dairy  Barn 
Construction," 

There's  an  excellent  bulleti.ion  ventilation.    It  is  entitled 
"Principles  of  Dairy-Barn  Ventilation,"  and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  139 3-F. 

If  you  have  some  painting  to  do,  write  for  the  bulletin  called  "Paint- 
ing on  the  Parm,"    Parraers'  Bulletin  No.  1452-P.    Or,  if  you»re  going  to  lay 
some  concrete,  you  can  get  free  copies  of  two  other  bulletins  that  may  be 
helpf-al.    One    is  "Small  Concrete  Construction  on  the  Parm, "    Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ho.  148C-P;  and  the  other  is  "Plain  Concrete  for  Parm  Use,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
Ho,  127S-P. 

Still  another  suggestion  is  Farmers'  Bxaietin  Ho.  954-P,  called 
"Disinfection  of  Stables," 

And  getting  dov/n  a  little  closer  to  the  real  problem  of  the  dairymen, 
Llr,  Babcock  recomnendcd  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho,  603-P,  "Production  of  Clean 
Milk."      It  is  timely  any  time  of  the  year. 


.CLOSIHQ-  AHHOUHCEI-m^T:      This  program  concludes  the  radio  appearance  of  Your 
Parm  Reporter  at  Washington  for  tMs  week.      Do  you  want  the  bulletins  mentioned? 
They're  free,  you  know,  and  you  may  secure  copies  of  the  ones  you  wajit  by  writing 
to    Station  or  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ?/asMngton,  D.  C. 


★  SEP  14  1931  * 


SeptcmlDor  5,  1931. 

TO  STATION  mA&ERS: 

YiTo  send  inclosed  a  new  and  final  draft  of  "Your  Farm  Reporter 
At  Washington"  released  for  Friday',  Septeraber  11,  1931.    Please  Toe  sure 
to  su.bstitute  this  for  the  draft  previously  forwarded  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 


(inclosure:  l) 


/f  /,  / 


Morse  Salis'burj'-, 
Chief  of  Radio  Service. 


Crp-ps  oad  Soils  IntcrvicT  I'To*  3S. 
Spealciiig  Time:     10  Iliimtes. 

AI'T!T0U:ICSI.!I]1^ ;      Your  farm  reporter  at  TT'ashlngton  will  nov:  nake  his  report. 
Ee  gathers  informtion  for  us  from  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Departnent  of  Agrictilt-are,    v7ell,  l.Ir,  Ee7:)orter  irhat  iis^ve  yovi  picked  up  this 
tine?  

S(C  ifi     SjC  3(C  ifC 


^7ell,  here  are  sonc  "bracing  suggestions  about  farn  "buildings, 

Ha^'be  j^our  ham  stands  f  cur-squara,  'but  out  our  way  you  can  see 

quite  a  few  -ith.  svay-'OE.cked  roofs  or   "bulging  walls  and  sagging  floors. 

And  th.cre  arc  one  or  t\!o  whicl:  mal^ic  the  fatuous  loaning  tower  of  Pisa  look 
straight  in  conparison. 

I.iost  of  the  farn  "buildings  nowria;j'3  are  of  comparatively  light  fraiiie 
constrr.ction,  "but  I^r.  M.  C.  Betts,  senior  ai'chitect  of  the  new  Bureau, 
of  AgricL-.ltural  Engineering,  finds  that  inost  failures  of  our  farm  "buildings 
are  due  to  inproper  foundations,  insufficient  anchorage  of  tho  fr.ame  to  the 
foundations  or  of  the  roof  to  the  fraj:.io,  or  not  enough  "bracing  of  the  frame. 

He  says  that  a  frajne  I'uilding,  ouilt  only  with  vertical  and  horizontal 
tim'bers  miglit  stand  for  s.  long  time,  provided  it  were  not  subjected  to 
rjiequal  pressures  from  various  directions.    The  trouble  is  most  biiildings 
get  those  -oneaaal  strains.    And  if  a  building  is  to  resist  the  stresses  set 
up  by  heavy  winds  or  unequal  loads  or  moving  loads,  it  rmst  have  a  thorough- 
bracing. 

Of  course,  all  buildings  should  be  braced  when  they  a-re  put  up. 
Andv where  proper  bracing  h-as  been  left  out,  better  put  it  in  before  the 
building  shows  signs  of  fadlure. 

However,  lir.  Betts  says  tliat  farm  buildings  that  have  been  forced 
cut  of  shape  by  wind  or  loading,  because  of  lack  of  bracing,  may  often  be 
straightened  and  made  safe  at  compa,ra.tively  slight  e:cpensc. 

Leaning  structures  may  be  straightened  with  timbers  and  jacks  or 
pry  poles  on  the  outward-lear.ing  side,  or  with  block  a:id  tackle  or  steel 

cables  and  'iiirnbuckles  or  windlass  on  the  other  side  But  if  you 

ha,vo  a  pencil  aiid  paper  h^i^iicy,  iiTaybc  we  can  give  you  a  diagram  of  just 

how  to  do  this  bracing,  or  better  still,  just  put  down  Leaflet  ITo.  77  — 
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That's  the  nanher  of  the  little  puhlication  on  "Bracing  Farm  Euil  ding"  • 
It  raakes  this  "bracing  business  clear  T/ith  pictures  and  more  detailed  de- 
scription than  I  can  give  you  in  this  radio  report. 

Thar,  Leaflet  ITo.  77,  not  only  explains  where  to  put  the  "braces 
vrhen  "building  aiid  hor  to  straighten  up  a  leaning  "'os.rn,  but  also  how  to 
straighten  sTray-backed  :^,able  roofs  by  raising  the  ridge  77ith  poles  or 
timber,  wagon  jacks,  and  blocks  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  in  the 
sides  of  the  building.    Also  how  to  rectify  spreading  walls,  and  other 
effects  of  lack  of  strength  and  proper  brcacing  to  begin  with. 

ITow  let's  tuj:n  from  fai'n  buildings  to  farm  trees.    Mr,  7.  R. 
Hattoon,  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  tells  me  that  there  arc 
four  kinds  of  trees  which  are  becoming  especially  intportant  in  farm  timber 
planting. 

Two  are  pines  and  two  are  hardwoods.    The  two  pines  are  red  pine  and 
slash  pine.    The  red  or  ITorway  pine,  Mr.  I/Iattoon  says,  ranlcs  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  pines  from  Maine  to  Minnesota  and  south  to  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line.    It  grows  fast  and  malces  good  qualitj"  wood.    Its  range  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern  white  -nine,  except  that  it  does  not  extend 
south  in  the  Ap-oalachia.ns.    One  very  fa.vorable  thing  about  red  pine  is  that 
it  is  not  subject  to  attack  by  that  great  enemy  of  our  white  pine,  the 
white  pine  blister  rust. 

The  other  pine,  the  slash  pine  is  a  sotithern  pine  ra;nging  from 
South  Carolina,  through  the  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama., 
Mississippi,  and  southeastern  Louisiana.    Mr.  Mattoon  finds  tha.t  in  southern 
Georgia,  many  farmers  and  big  timberland  owners  are  planting  areas  of  fire- 
devastated  and  worn-out  cotton  lands  with  1-season-old  slash  pine  seedlings, 
either  dug  up  in  the  woods,  or,  more  generally,  grown  in  private  or  state- 
managed  nu:rseries.    The  same  is  true  on  a  smaller  sco.le  in  South  Carolina 
and  Florida.    And  a  Louisiana  lumber  company  has  planted  over  20,000  acres 
to  slash  pines,  probably  the  biggest  pine-plpjiting  by  a  lumber  company 
in  the  United  States. 

At  5  ysars  eld,  slash  pines  are  comr.ionly  from  5  to  10  feet  high,  and 
at  15  yea.rs  the  properly  spa.ced  stojid  is  usually  in  good  condition  to 
begin  turpentining  and  may  be  v.-orked  from  then  on  up  to  40  years  of  age. 
Considering  the  abundance  an.d  relative  cheapness  of  lands  in  parts  of  the 
South,  sjid  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  slash  pine  and  the  products  it  yields, 
Mr.  Mattoon  regards  slash  pine  as  a  most  profitable  crop. 

ITow  as  to  the  hardwoods,  black  locust  and  black  walnut  are  the  most 
popula,r  with  farmers. 

The  good  points  about  black  locust  arc  its  cheapness  and  ease  of 
growing,  the  fast  growth  it  makes,  its  abilit;'-  tn  grow  on  well-drained 
banks,  hillsides,  and  eroded  la,nds,  and  the  high  value  of  the  wood  for 
stakes,  and  posts,  and  poles. 

Black  loci.ist  wood  used  in  the  ground  lasts  from  15  to  40  years.  In 
fact,  no  other  wood  except  osage-ora:-ige  lasts  longer  in  the  ground  without 
preservative  treatment. 
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Si.mll  trees  d-ag  up  in  locust  thickets  or  .  gro^Tn  from  seed  are 
easily  set  ovit,  the  trees  grown  from  1  to  3  feet  a  year,  and  do  well  on 
niany  kinds  of  soil,  although  they  do  not  thrive  on  very  sandy  or  poorly 
drained  sites.    As  the  roots  of  the  locust  spread  fast  just  "beneath  the 
ground,  locust  trees  ina]xe  good  soil  tinders,    llo  tree  in  the  United  States 
ranks  higher  for  planting  to  check  soil  washing. 

There  are  good  sites  for  gro^ring  "black  locust  as  a  crop  found  from 
central  iTcw  York  south  through  Maryland,  the  piedmont  and  Appalachian 
Mountain  region  to  middle  G-corgia  and  generally  throughout  the  central 
Mississippi  Valley  region,  particularly  on  limestone  and  nonacid  soils. 
And  in  Idaho  a:ad  in  other  parts  of  the  western  United  States,  locust 
growing  undar  irrigation  is  highly  successful  and  profitable.  However, 
in  some  regions  it  is  inpractical  to  grow  locust  on  account  of  the  locust 
"borer  insect.    Mr.  iiattoon  suggests  before  starting  locust  growing  in  any 
"but  a  smaJl  experimental  way,  "better  consult  the  State  forester,  the 
extension  forester  at  the  State  college  of  ?.sriculturc,  or  the  local  agri- 
cultural county  agent,  or  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Then  there  is  the  "black  walnut.    Flack  walnut  talces      deep,  good 
soil,  well  supplied  mth  moisture  ajiid  well  drained.    Limestone  soils  are 
very  favorable,  as  well  as  deep  rich  alluvia.1  soils  along  strea:ns  not 
subject  00  heav;'-  overflow.    Ilr.  Mattocn  says  that  individual  walnut  trees 
planted  on  good  soils  in  small  patches  in  corners  or  along  fence  rows, 
or  in  stony,  "but  good  soil,  should  :Drove  a  good  investment.    Often  in 
such  places  inferior  ]:inds  of  trees,  such  as  sycamores, are  now  growing  and 
might  well  be  replaced  by  t"xie  valuable  black  walnut,  easy  to  grow  and 
profitable  to  handle. 

17e  have  had  a  few  suggestions  abon.t  barns  and  trees  and  when  I 
think  about  barns  and  trees,  my  mind  i-ions  back  to  the  orchard  on  the  old 
homo  place,  and  I  thinlc  about  apples. 

And  from  what  the  pathologists  of  t"xie  Biireau  of  Plant  Industry 
tell  me  it  is  well  to  consider  apples,  especially  better  storage  of  apples. 
You  laiow,  storage  disee.sos  talce  a.  heavj^  toll  on  our  hajrvcstod  crop  of  apples 
each  year.    Those  storage  troubles  not  only  cut  dovna  the  supply  of  apples 
but  they  increase  the  cost  and  uncertainty  of  nai^keting. 

The  responsibility  for  the  loss  may  lie  with  the  roan  who  grows 
the  apples,  or  with  the  transportation  conpany,  or  with  the  dealer,  or  with 
the  storage  managcm.cnt.    Everybody  who  has  a  hand  in  handling  the  crop 
may  bo  partly  to  blame,  but  the  point  is  the  loss  is  there. 

Holding  in  warm  packing  sheds  after  harvesting  or  in  warm  cars, 
shortens  the  na,tural  life  of  apples,  and  increases  their  tendency  to  rot 
and  scald.    Filling  a  storage  room  so  fast,  that  cold-storage  temperatures 
can' t  be  maintained  may  do  the  same  thing. 

Apple  rots,  you  laicw,  ai'o  slovr  to  strrt  at  or  near  freezing  tomporaturcE. 
but  if  they  have  started  to  rot  at  a  higher  temperature,  they  go  on  even 
under  lower  temperature.    The  point  is  don't  let  the  rots  get  started. 
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The  specialists  3a,y,  hov^ever,  yov.  csxl  greatly  reduce  the  losses 
from  scald,  by  good  ventilation.    Apples  scald  far  less  Tvhen  in  bo3:es,  or 
baskets,  or  ventilated  barrels  tlian  in  the  usual  tight  barrel.  And 
imnature  fru.it  is  mch  more  jji-^.sceptible  to  scajd  than  that  which  is  well 
r-iatured  and  well  colored.    The  way  to  get  the  most  conplete  protection 
frcrn  scald  is  to  wrap  each  apple  in  oiled  ^'rappers  or  to  pack  then  in 
shredded  oiled  parper. 

However,  there  is  a  Farrucrs'  Bulletin  No.  1160  on  "Diseases  of 
Apples  in  Storage".    I'd  suggest  that  you  get  tliat. 

**** 

AI-Ti'TOlIITCIll.'lEITT' ;  The  bulletins  mentioned  by  your  farm  reporter  at  TTashington 
can  be  liad  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    You  can  get  them  simply 

by  writing  either  to  this  Station   or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  17ashington,  D.  G.    The  bulletin  on 
"Diseases  of  Apples  in  Storage"  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1160  and  "Eracing 
Farm  Buildings"  is  Leaflet  Fo.  77. 


Speaking  Tirac:    10  Minutes.  All  Regions. 

"5IVE    THE    OLD    HEHJ    A  RIDE." 


OPIS-TIITG  Air.'OUI'TCailllJT;    IXiring  the  next  10  irlnutes  Yo\^x  Washington  Farm 
Reporter  is  going  to  t  v;ll  us  alDout  a  recent  conversation  he  had  v/ith  Mr. 
A.R.  Lcc,  poultry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry > 
on  the  subject,  "GIVE  THE  OLD  HEN  A  RIDE,"    All  right,  Mr  .  Reporter,  "begin 
your  story, 

— coooOooco — 


Thaiilc  3'-ou,  Mr.  Aianoiincer.    My  story  today  is  ahout  the  campaign 
that  is  "being  waged  against  tuberculosis  in  poultry.    I'm  trlking  on  that 
suhject  hecause  the  last  Congress  provided  fia:ids  for  the  eradication  of 
poultry  tuherculosis  and  'bcca.uso  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  eradica,ticn  work. 

Mr,  A.R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
lias  just  ret'jLrned  from  the  Iowa,  State  College  of  Agricultujre  where  he  at- 
tended a  two  weeks  short  course  planned  for  the  parpose  of  mapping  out  a 
campaign  for  the  eradication  of  this  trouhlesomo, poultry  pest  and  for  the 
p-'jrpose  of  instructing  Federal  and  State  veterinarians  interested  in  the 
suppression  of  tuhercalosis  in  poultry, 

ITewspapcrs  and  magaziric  s  have  "b^een  carrying  articles  about  poultry 
or  avian  tuhercu-losis,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  for  quite  a  wliilo,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  listening  potiltrjTnen  might  like  to  liave  additional 
infomation    on  the  sv.hject  at  this  particular  time  because  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  just  hegim  a  concentrated  drive  to  eradicate  avian  tuber- 
culosis from  our  poultry  flocks, 

Mr,  Lee  says  that  tuberculosis  of  fowls  is  a  clironic,  infectious 
disease  resembling  tubercalosis  of  other  animals  and  man.    In  some  sections 
the  disease  is  called  "spotted  liver,"  "liver  complaint,"  and  "rheumatism," 
or  the  affected  birds  arc  sor.ie times  described  as  "going  liglit." 

Avian  tuberculosis  lias  been  observed  in  chickens,  tiirkeys,  pigeons, 
duclcs,  geese,  guineas,  peafowls  and  r.£ny  other  species  of  birds*  However, 
KALTURE  chJ-ckens  'ahow  by  far  the  highest  mortality  from  tuberculosis. 
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I  asl-cd  Mr.  Lcc  if  avian  tutcrcialosis  is  a  new  disease. 

"Ucll,  no,"  he  said,  "It  is  not  a  nov/  disease,  "but  the  presence 
aiid  prevalence  of  avian  tulDerculosis  as  vo  novr  laiow  it, is  conparatively 
now,  and  the  plan  of  eradication  is  entirely'  now." 

"Llr.  Lee,"  I  questioned,  "is  avian  tuberculosis  general  throughout 
the  flocks  of  the  coimtry?"    To  that  question  he  replied: 

"The  disease  is  iGioun  to  prevail  in  iTiany  countries  of  the  world. 
The  Department's  Tubercalosis  Eradication  Division  has  nadc  a  survey  which 
shows  that  this  disease  is  TEDELY  distributed  in  the  central  and  north-cen- 
tral  part  of  the  United  States.    As  a  natter  of  fact  it  has  spread  so  ex- 
tensively in  sono  States  as  to  cause  serious  losses  to  the  poultry  and 
ST/ine  industries." 

"Did  you  say  svano?"  I  "tjuostioncd. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "avian  tuherculosis  attacks  sv.lne  as  well  as 
cliickens,  and  that's  another  reason  why  the  Dopartncnt  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  states  are  coopera-ting  in  a  concaitrated  effort  to  wipe  out 
the  disease." 

I  asked  Mr,  Lee  if  this  inforr.iation  shoxild  "be  broadcast  to  poultry 
ra-isers  generally  throughout  the  country  or  just  in  those  sections  where 
the  disease  is  now  knovm  to  erist, 

"The  Dopartncnt  ha.s  already  started  the  caxipaign  in  several  states, 
and  the  plan  is  to  give  the  infomation  to  the  whole  country,"  he  replied. 
"The  disease  is  slowly  but  surely  spreading,  and  every  progressive  poultry 
nan  ought  to  Icnow  about  it,  and  how  to  prevent  it  fron  getting  a,  foothold 
in  hds  flodsr,  and  how  to  olininate  it  in  case  it  is  discovered.    The  co- 
opera.tive  canpaigii  to  control  and  eradicr.te  avian  txiberculosis  involves 
two  classes  of  a.ctivities.    One  is  goneraJ  or  "extensive,"  and  the  other  is 
specific  or  "intensive."    It^  sections  where  the  disease  is  well  esta.blishcd 
the  cazipaign  v/ill  be  intensive  while  for  other  areas  it  v.dll  bo  educational 
or  extensive. 

Chickens  nay  becone  infected  with  avian  tuberculosis  at  any  age, 
but  the  disease  is  not  readily  detected  by  ordinary  observation  in  birds 
under  one  year  old.    Tliat  acccmts  for  the  slogan  "GIVE  TEE  OLD  EES  A  RIDE 
to  riQXlzot,^^      It  is  the  older  fov;ls,  those  fron  2  to  3  yea,rs  old,  which  are 
nost  likely  to  display  noticeable  sjTaptons  of  the  disease  and  which  also 
show  a  l-dgiz  death  ra.te.       In  fact  there  are  a  nur.iber  of  connercial  poultry 
ncn  who  dispose  of  their  hens  at  the  end  of  their  first  laying  year. 

"Wl'^at  are  sone  of  the  first  visible  synptons?"    I  asked. 

"One  of  the  first,"  he  said,  "is  a  gra.dual  cna,ciation  wln.ch  becones 
especiaJly  noticeable  in  the  breast  nascles.      In  advanced  ca,ses  there  is 
scarcely  any  flesh  left  on  the  breastbone.    Other  synptons  of  aviaai  tuber- 
culosis are,  liglit  v/eight,  lax^eness,  droopincss,  narked  paleness  of  the 
head,  and  a  general  ron-dora,  worn-out  appcaxancc." 
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If  you  liavc  reason  to  'bGlicve  that  your  poultry  flock  is  infected 
TTith  avian  tuborcalosis,  and  you  desire  to  r.ak:e  post-uorten  cxar.ii nations 
of  sone  of  your  birds,  consult  the  Tarr-iers'  Bulletin  thr.t  1*11  tell  you 
about  later. 

"There  is  ITO  CURE  for  avian  tuberculosis."    That^s  the  answer  I 
got  v/hen  I  asked  about  doctoring  i nfected  birds.    The  way  to  solve  the 
avicn-tiibcrculosis  problcn  is  to  prevent  the  disease  fron  getting  tinto 
the  flock. 

One  of  the  best  v/ays  to  do  this  is  to  give  the  old  hens  a  ride 
when  they  liave  conpleted  their  aost  profitable  laying  year,  and  before  they 
h^.ve  liad  tine  to  develop  and  spread  the  disease.    Kr.  Lee  says  that  pullets 
lay  froD.  20  to  30  per  cent  noe  eggs  in  a  year  than  old  hcias  ox.d.  tliat  get- 
ting old  hens  out  of  the  flock  not  only  helps  to  elimnate  tuberculosis 
but  it  nalccs  a  nore  profitable  flock. 

There  arc  exceptions  to  all  rules.    In  sone  cases  it  r.:ight  be 
pcrr.iissiblo  to  hold  valuable  breeding  birds,  but  this  should  be  done  only 
ULider  the  strictest  sanitary  conditions,  especially  if  avian  tubcrcu.losis 
is  laiovci  to  exist  in  your  con:  unity. 

Mr.  Lee  advises  tlia,t  old  hens  be  replaced  by  pullets  fron  disease- 
free  flocks,  raised  on  clean  land,  and  kept  in  clean  hoiises,  flooded  with 
sunshine,  nature *s  greatest  disinfectant. 

Since  avian  tub ercialosis  is  spread  by  contaninatcd  soil  and  thorough 
the  droppings,  it's  only  conr.ion  sense  to  keep  clean  birds  fron  coning  in 
contact  v.lth  infected  nanure. 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  the  tuberculin  test  when  properly  s-dnini stored 
reveals  the  presence  of  avian. tuberculosis.      However,  it^s  necessary  to 
test  each  bird  and  th^t  nalccs  the  cost  proliibitive,  except  on  valuable 
birds.    He  says  that  v/horc  a  flock  is  f ovoid  to  be    badly  infected  v/ith 
the  disease,  the  best  tiling  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  old  flock,  clean 
up  the  place,  and  start  on  clean  land  ^vith  the  pullets. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  nore  facts  about  aviaia  tuberculosis 
cm<^  how  to  control  it,  Mr.  Lee  reconmends  the  newly  revised  Farmers*  Bul- 
letin lie.  1200-F,  entitled  "TUBSRCTJLOSIS  OF  FOV/LS."      It  contains  a  map  of 
the  United  States,  shov/ing  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  all  States, 
gives  a  history  of  the  disease,  tells  of  its  cause,  describes  the  symptoms, 
and  explains  neasures  for  eradication.    This  bulletin  will  be  of  assistance 
to  poultrynen  in  all  sections  of  the  country  because  it  outlines  plans  to 
follow  in  non-infected  as  well  as  infected. sections. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  iss^aed  two  new  posters  on  OTtrn 
tuberculosis.    Oj^e  explains  the  reasons  for  giving  the  old  hen  a  ride. 
The  other  deals  chiefly  with  control  and  eradication  of  the  disease.  These 
posters  are  free  for  the  asking. 

Your  local  veterinarian,  your  State  livestock  official,  or  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  glad  to  give  you  addition- 
al information  about  that  troublesome  and  costly,  poultry  pest  called 
An  AIT  TUBERCULOSIS  4 
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CLOSIi^TG-  AinTOUIICmiEITT:    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  tMs  closes  the  Washington 
Farm  Reporter  program  broadcast  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    This  station  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  V/ashington,  D.C,  will  "be  glad  to  send  you  free  copies  of  Farmers* 
Bulletin  ITo.  1200-F,  entitled  "TUBERCULOSIS  OF  FOM,"  and  of  the  poster 
"FREE  YOUR  SYZITE  MTD  POULTRY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS." 


^Ot-IPART  M  ENT  " 


OP  AGRSCULTURE- 


YOUH  FARM  REPORTER  AT  17ASEIIT&T0N  Friday,  Septerat 

UOT  FOR  PU3LICATI0IT 

SpeakinA'  Time;    10  Minutes.  All  Regions 

5  THE  1931  MID-SmafflR  OUTLOOK  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE.  SHEEP,  AITO  WOOL. 

OPEITING-  AITITOUITCEtOnTr ;     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  has  recently  issued  the  1931  MID-SUlvOvIER  OUTLOOK 
REPORTS  ON  BEEF  CATTLE,  Al'ID  ON  SHEEP,  AND  T/OOL.    Daring  the  next  10  minutes 
Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  \7ill  summarize  some  of  the  high  lights  in  this 
report.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


Many  grovrers  of  cattle  and  sheep  have  already  made  their  plans  for 
the  coming  season.    However,  some  are  still  undecided,  and  for  their  "benefit, 
I  think  I  should  give  you  today  a  summary  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  recently  issued  mid-summer  outlook  reports  on  "beef  cattle,  and  on  sheep 
and  wool*    These  reports  have  "been  prepared  hy  the  economists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

First  of  all  wo  will  ran  over  the  important  points  in  the  mid-summer 
"beef  cattle  outlook  statement.    Here  is  a  2-minute  summary; 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
"but  the  numher  of  cattle  on  feed  for  market  on  August  1  was  considerably 
smaller.    Feed  supplies  in  a  number  of  range  states  are  short  and  this 
shortage  has  already  resulted  in  some  forced  marketing  of  cattle  which 
normally  might  have  "been  held  "back  because  of  the  present  low  level  of  cattle 
prices.    In  a  few  of  the  range  states,  feed  supplies  are  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  holding  over  cattle  to  be  fed  on  low-priced  grain  and  marketed 
early  nozt  year,  but  for  the  entire  area  west  of  the  Missouri  River  the 
tendency  to  hold  over  cattle  is  less  marked  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Feed  supplies  in  the  principal  cattle  feeding  states  are  much  larger 
than  last  year,  especially  in  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Current 
prices  of  feeder  cattle  are  lower  than  a  year  ago;  the  ratio  of  feed  grain 
prices  to  fat  cattle  prices  is  higher  and  shipments  of  stockers  and  feeders 
to  the  country  in  recent  weeks  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  unusual- 
ly small  shipments  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.    The  factors 
which  would  tend  to  discourage  farmers  from  feeding  cattle  are  the  scarcity  of 
credit  aiid  the  hea-<;y  losses  from  the  last  two  years'  feeding  operations. 
The  2.5  per  cent  increase  in  the  spring  pig  crop  shown  by  the  June  pig  survey, 
is  a  factor  that  needs  to  be  given  consideration  by  those  contemplating 
cattle  feeding. 

The  relative  economic  position  of  the  cattle  industry  compared  with 
that  of  most  alternative  agricultural  enterprises  is  about  the  same  as  when 
prices  were  on  a  much  higher  level.    The  moderate  increase  in  cattle  production 
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which  "began  in  1928  is  still  under  way.    This  increase  in  production  is 
"being  reflected  this  year  for  the  first  tirnc  in  increased  slaughter  supplies. 

Now  let' s  have  a  look  at  sone  of  the  details  of  those  points  not 
advanced  in  our  suniaary  statement  of  the  "beef  cattle  outlook. 

To  get  a  more  detailed  idea  of  the  feed  shortage  in  the  western  grange 
states,  consider  these  figures:    The  condition  of  ranges  in  17  western  states 
as  reported  on  August  1  wa,s  the  lowest  in  the  9  years  that  range  reports  have 
hcen  made.    However,  rains  over  a  large  part  of  that  area  during  August  have 
pro"ba'bly  irjprovcd  the  condition  of  the  ranges  since  that  report  was  made  on 
Augast  1, 

ITow  we  note  the  facts  on  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle.    It  has  also 
"been  somewhat  "below  demand  in  the  first  half  of  1930.    In  fact  it  was  off 
about  a  fifth  from,  a  year  ago.    The  reduced  feeder  demand  during  the  first 
lialf  of  the  year  was  due  largely  to  the  ■ujiprof itahle  returns  from  cattle  feed 
ing  during  the  last  two  years  and  the  resulting  credit  difficulties  encounter 
ed  "by  feeders,  along  with  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  cattle  feeding. 

However,  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  the  hetter  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle  in  recent  weeks,  together  with  the  greater  issuance  of  a  corn  crop 
materially  larger  than  that  of  last  year  has  developed  in  confidence  in  the 
cattle  feedi::g  situation.    Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  from  public  markets  to 
the  country  since  July  have  exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier.      Feed  supplies 
are  considerrJoly  larger  in  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  somewhat 
larger  than  last  year  in  states  between  that  river  and  the  Missouri  River, 
West  of  the  Missouri  River,  as  we  have  noted,  feed  supplies  are  considerably 
smaller  than  last  year.    Now  let's  try  to  sum  up  the  cattle  feeding  situation 
Here,  say  the  economists,  are  the  main  points: 

Market  supplies  of  unfinished  cattle  are  larger  than  last  year.  There 
is  a  siarplus  of  low-priced  grain,  a  large  supply  of  roughage,  and  a  favorable 
ratio  between  feed  prices  and  cattle  prices.    On  the  other  hand  there  appears 
to  be  a  shortage  of  credit  and  a  lack  of  confidence  in  cattle  feeding  on  the 
part  of  both  bankers  and  feeders  because  of  the  heavy  losses  sustained  from 
feeding  operations  during  the  last  two  years. 

Since  the  demand  for  beef  is  influenced  materially  by  supplies  of 
competing  meats,  cattlemen  who  contemplate  feeding  cattle  this  winter  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  June  pig  survey  indicated  that  the  spring  pig  crop 
in  1931  was  2.5  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

Finally,  let' s  have  a  look  at  the  long-time  production  trends  in  the 
cattle  industrj'-.    They  look  like  this: 

Cattle  numbers  on  farms  and  ranges  have  been  on  the  upswing  of  a  new 
cycle  since  early  1928,  and  between  January  1  of  that  year  and  January  1, 
1931,  numbers  increased  3,279,000  head,  or  5.9  -per  cent.    This  increase  was 
not  reflected  in  cattle  slaughter  until  this  year. 

The  relative  economic  position  of  the  cattle  industry  corripared  with 
that  of  most  of  the  alternative  agricultural  enterprises  is  about  the  same 
as  when  prices  were  on  a  raach  higher  level  despite  the  marked  decline  in 
cattle  prices  and  the  heavj'-  losses  incurred  by  cattle  feeders  during  the 
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last  2  years.    Compared  with  some  enterprises  its  economic  position  is  even 
higher.    Slaughter  steer  prices  in  July  were  61  per  cent  of  the  1925~1929 
five-year  July  average,  whereas  corn  and  butter  prices  were  58  per  cent, 
hog  prices  56  per  cent,  lamb  prices  45  per  cent  and  wheat  prices  33  per 
cent  of  their  respective  averages  for  that  period.    The  per  capita  supply 
of  beef  from  total  slaughter  in  1930  was  the  smallest  for  the  31  years  that 
records  are  available  and  the  per  capita  supply  so  far  this  year  has  been  about 
the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Expansion  in  cattle  numbers  thus  far  has  been  largely  in  the  Com  Belt 
and  in  some  of  the  states  where  wheat  is  a  major  crop.    The  relatively  low 
prices  of  grain  compared  with  livestock  prices  is  resulting  in  an  increasing 
tendency  to  expand  livestock  production  in  these  areas.    The  expansion  in 
cattle  numbers  in  the  Western  Range  States  has  been  very  small  because  of 
the  competition  for  the  available  range  from  the  largo  numbers  of  sheep  in 
those  states. 

Now  we  pass  to  the  1931  MIDSm.£vffiR  SHEEP  MD  TOOL  OUTLOOK  REPORT,  which 
opens  with  the  following  statement:    "There  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
REDUCTION  in  numbers  of  sheep  during  the  next  two  or  three  years."  The 
report  continues,  "Lamb  produ.ction  is  at  high  levels  and  poor  range  is 
expected  to  cause  western  sheepmen  to  market  MORE  than  the  usual  proportion 
of  the  lamb  crop  and  to  hold  back  fewer  ewe  lambs  for  breeding.  The 
proportion  of  unfinished  lambs  in  the  marketings  of  the  Western  States  is 
expected  to  be  above  the  average." 

TJith  a  larger  feed  production  than  last  year  in  prospect  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  that  region  is  expected  to  take  considerably  more  feeder  lambs  than  it 
did  in  1930.    This,  in  turn.^  the  report  says,  will  result  in  large  supplies 
of  fed  lambs  in  the  early  winter. 

In  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska  where  lambs  are  fed  mostly  for  the 
late  winter  and  spring  market,  decreased  local  feed  production  may  tend  to 
prevent  any  material  expansion  in  lamb  feeding  over  last  winter.    The  report 
points  out  that  in  the  native  sheep  States  v/here  sheep  are  a  part  of  the 
general  farm  business  lov;  prices  of  other  farm  products  leave  no  great 
incentive  for  farmers  to  quit  raising  sheep,  and  that  with  prices  for  breed- 
ing ewes  at  low  levels  some  farmers  may  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
buy  small  flocks. 

The  report  sums  up  the  wool  situation  by  saying  that  "World  wool  pro- 
duction continues  large  and  the  clip  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be  much 
different  from  the  record  clip  of  1928."     In  the  United  States  alone  the  in- 
crease in  the  clip  over  last  year  amoujits  to  25,000,000  pounds  or  7  per  cent. 
There  has,  however,  been  some  increase  in  wool  textile  manufacturing  activity, 
but  no  significant  improvement  has  developed  in  other  important  manufacturing 
countries  and  wool  prices  in  foreign  markets  continue  in  very  low  levels. 

That  concludes  a  brief  summary  of  the  1931  MIDSUl/IlvER  SHEEP  MD  WOOL 
OUTLOOK  REPORT.    For  further  information  on  this  subject  or  for  a  free  copy 
of  the  report  write  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CLOSING  AI~MOUMCEMSNT :    Ladies  and  gentlemen^  you  have  been  listening  to  Your 
Washington  Farm  Reporter  summarize  c.-ia  1931  MIDSUMffiR  BEEF  CATTLE  OUTLOOK 
REPORT,  and  the  1931  MIDSUlQm  SHEEP  MTD  WOOL  OUTLOOK  REPORT.     If  you  want 

free  copies  of  these  reports  address  your  request  to  Station  ^in        or  to 

the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  Washingfon7~n.  C. 


TOUR  FAEM  EEPORTER  AT  WASHIiTGTOU .  Friday,  September  11,  1931 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOH 

Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  All  Regions, 

TEE  1931  MID-Smil/IER  OUTLOOK  FOR  BEEF  CATTTJ:>  SHEEP,  AITD  WOOL* 

OPENING  AOrOUKGEMENT;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  has  recently  issued  the  1931  MID-SUlfl.lER  OUTLOOK 
REPORTS  ON  BEEF  CATTLE,  AND  ON  SHEEP,  AND  WOOL.    During  the  next  10  minutes 
Your  Washington  Farm  Reporter  will  summarize  some  of  the  high  lights  in  this 
report.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

Well  folks,  in  opening  today's  program  on  the  1931  MID-SmAJffiR  OUTLOOK 
REPORT  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  AND  WOOL,  I'm  reminded  of  the  mid-western  farm 
boy  who  was  stationed  in  the  crow' s  nest  of  a  battleship  during  the  World  War, 

"Hey,  Lookout;"  exclaimed  an  officer  as  he  adjusted  his  field  glasses, 
"what  is  that  I  see  in  the  distance?"    "I  don't  know  yet,"  responded  the 
lookout,  but  if  I  could  just  see  a  little  more  of  it,  I  could  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

Now  folks,  if  I  could  just  pull  aside  the  mysterious  veil  that  hides 
the  rest  of  1931  and  see  a  little  more  of  it,  I  could  tell  you  all  about  it, 
but  since  that  is  inpossible  I'll  do  the  next  best  thing  and  try  to  tell 
you  ^nhsut  livestock  economists  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  have  to  say  in  the  1931  MID-SUI^ffiR  OUTLOOK  REPORTS  FOR  BEEF 
CATTLE  AND  FOR  SHEEP  AI®  WOOL. 

First  we'll  have  a  look  at  the  beef  cattle  outlook.    Of  course  there 
is  danger  in  oversimplifying  such  a  complicated  situation,  as  the  one  which 
we  find  in  the  beef  cattle .  industry.    But  v/o'll  have  to  chance  that  danger,  . 
hit  the  high  spots,  get  the  general  idea,  and  then  study  the  detailed 
report  if  we're  especially  interested. 

Boiled  down,  there  are  the  outstanding  points  in  the  outlook  for 
the  beef  cattle  business: 

Number  one,  the  su^pply  situation.    It  looks  as  if  we'll  have  more 
unfinished  cattle  on  the  mco-ket  this  fall  than  we  had  in  the  fall  of  1930, 
But  we'll  have  fewer  finished  cattle. 

Increased  supplies  of  unfinished  cattle  will  come  partly  from  our 
dairy  herds:  partly  from  the  Western  ranges.    Dairymen  are  culling  closer 
this  year  as  the  season  of  winter  feeding  approaches.    Western  range  cattle- 
inen  last  year  held  over  a  lot  of  cattle  because  of  the  low  prices.  This 
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year  tight  credit  is  forcing  them  to  let  go  to  many  of  these  holdovers. 
That  would  increase  our  supplies  of  unfinished  cattle  of  itself.    But  still 
more  cattle  will  come  out  of  the  west  this  fall  hecause  the  severe  drought 
of  the  early  summer  greatly  reduced  the  feed  and  water  supplies  over  large 
areas. 

The  shortage  of  finished  cattle  comes  from  the  curtailment  of  feed- 
ing operations  "brought  aljout  largely  "by  the  heavy  losses  of  1930  and  last 
spring  which  shook  confidence  of  feeders  and  bankers.    Shortage  of  feed  in 
some  states    due  to  last  year's  drought  was  also  a  factor.    On  Au^st  1, 
Corn  Belt  feeders  reported  13  per  cent  fewer  cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  ago. 

One  thing  more  might  be  said  about  the  supply  situation.  We're  im- 
porting far  fewer  live  cattle,  less  canned  beef,  and  less  fresh  and  frozen 
beef  than  we  did  last  year. 

Our  second  point  is  the  demand  situation.    Demand  for  all  meats 
promises  to  continue  about  present  levels.    Even  if  industry  should  pick 
up  right  now,  it  would  be  some  months  before  consumer  demand  for  meats  would 
feel  the  impetus  of  greater  purchasing  power.    So  it  seems  altogether  likely 
that  consumer  demand  for  beef  is  likely  to  remain  near  present  levels  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

There's  another  sort  of  demand  that  cattlemen  want  to  know  about  —  the 
prospective  demand  for  feeder  cattle.    This  demand  was  weak  during  the  first 
half  of  this  year.    And  the  Department' s  August  1  report  on  intentions  of 
farmers  to  feed  cattle  indicated  tha,t  tight  credit  aiid  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  cattle  situation  would  cause  the  weakened  demand  for  feeder  cattle  to 
continue » 

But  since  that  August  1  report  a  ntuiiber  of  things  have  happened  to 
cause  cattle  feeders  to  change  their  minds.    Crop  prospects  indicate  that 
feed  supplies  will  be  plentiful.    Feed  prices  are  at  low  levels  and  the 
present  rate  of  feed  prices  to  cattle  prices  is  favorable  for  feeding. 
Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  have  advanced  materially 
in  recent  weeks  while  prices  of  unfinished  cattle  have  made  little  change. 
These  developments  are  reviving  confidence  in  cattle  feeding  prospects. 

That  brings  us  to  our  third  point,  the  price  situation.  Cattle 
markets  have  gone  through  two  of  the  sharpest  declines  on  record  in  the  past 
two  years.    One  drop  extended  from  March  to  mid-August,  1930.    Then  things 
steadied  a  bit.    But  in  January  of  this  year  another  decline  set  in  and 
prices  kept  sliding  until  June.    Since  then,  as  we've  noted,  prices  of  the 
better  grades  have  advanced  while  those  of  the  lower  gra-des  are  about  the 
same  as  in  mid-June,    IThat  has  happened  to  the  industry  is  shown  when  we 
conpare  average  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  in  the  past  two  years  with  this 
year's  prices.    During  the  first  half  of  1929  prices  of  slaughter  cattle 
averaged  $11.04.     In  the  ssune  period  last  year  the  average  was  $9.74  while 
this  year  it  was  $6.61. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  price  decline  and  all  the  other  factors,  what' s 
the  outlook  for  beef  cattle  feeding  this  winter?    Our  friends,  the  economist^ 
say  this: 
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"Returns  from  cattle  feeding  during  the  1931-32  feeding  season  will 
be  greatly  influenced  "by  market  developments  during  the  next  few  months* 
Present  evidence  indicates,  however,  that  if  only  a  moderate  increase  in 
cattle  feeding  over  a  year  ago  occurs  this  winter,  returns  to  cattle  feeders 
will  be  favorable," 

G-et  that  word  moderate,  A  moderate  increase «  That  seems  to  be  the 
key  to  holding  cattle  prices  where  they  will  make  favorable  returns  to  the 
feeder.    Of  course  there  have  been  price  declines.    But  prices  of  feeds  have 

gone  down  too.    And  prices  of  most  otTaer  farm  products  have  dropped  even 
more  than  cattle  prices,    A  study  of  prices  this  July  compared  to  July 
prices  of  the  five-year  (1925-29)  average  shows  that  cattle  sold  this  July 
at  61  per  cent  of  the  five  year  average;  corn  and  butter  at  58  per  cent; 
hogs  at  56  per  cent;  lambs  at  45  per  cent;  and  wheat  at  33  per  cent.  This 
shows  that  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  the  cattle  industry  is  in  a 
favorable  position  compared  Tdth  other  agricxiltural  enterprises.    A  move 
is  underway  for  a  considerable  increase  in  hog  production.    Larger  hog 
supplies  means  more  pork  to  compete  with  beef  in  next  year?,  s  markets. 
That  prospect,  with  the  prospect  of  continued  heavy  lamb  and  sheep  production 
as  we'll  see  in  a  moment,  means  heavier  competition  for  the  consumer's  meat 
dollar.    Also  more  cattle  feeding  means  more  beef  to  compete  for  the  buyer's 
money.    That's  one  consideration  that  is  going  to  malce  feeders  and  their 
bankers  cautious  about  going  in  too  heavily  for  beef  cattle  feeding  this 
winter.    Now  I  haven' t  said  anything  about  the  very  excellent  section  of 
the  MIDSmOffiR  BEEF  CATTLE  OUTLOOK  REPORT  dealing  with  the  longtime  outlook, 
I  can  say  here  only  that  it  points  to  indications  of  a  continued  moderate 
expansion  of  the  industry.    This  expansion  started  in  1928  and  is  just  now 
being  reflected  in  increased  slaughter  supplies.    You'll  want  to  study 
this  section  of  the  report  closely,  you  cattlemen, 

How  we  pass  to  the  1931  MIDSUlvMSR  SHEEP  AIID  TOOL  OUTLOOK  REPORT, 
which  opens  with  the  following  statement;  "There  is  likely  to  be  considerable 
REDUCTIOII  in  numbers  of  sheep  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,"     The  report 
continues,  "Lamb  production  is  at  high  levels  and  poor  raaige  is  expected  to 
cause  western  sheepmen  to  market  MORE  than  the  usual  proportion  of  the  lamb 
crop  and  to  hold  back  fewer  owe  lambs  for  breeding.    The  proportion  of  un- 
finished lambs  in  the  marketings  of  the  Western  States  is  expected  to  be 
above  the  average." 

With  a  larger  feed  production  than  last  year  in  prospect  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  that  region  is  expected  to  take  considerably  more  feeder  lambs  than 
it  did  in  1930.    This,  in  turn,  the  report  says,  will  result  in  large 
supplies  of  fed  lambs  in  the  early  winter. 

In  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska  where  lambs  are  fed  mostly  for  the 
late  vanter  and  spring  market,  decreased  local  feed  production  may  tend 
to  prevent  any  material  expansion  in  lai'nb  feeding  over  last  winter.  The 
report  points  out  that  in  the  native  sheep  States  where  sheep  are  a  part 
of  the  general  farm  business  low  prices  of  other  farm  products  leave  no 
great  incentive  for  far:i:iers  to  cjait  raising  sheep,  and  that  with  prices 
for  breeding  ewes  at  low  levels  some  farmers  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  small  flocks. 

The  report  sums  up  the  wool  situation  by  saying  that  "World  v^ool  pro- 
duction continues  large  and  the  clip  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be  much 
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different  from  the  record  clip  of  1928."     In  the  United  States  alone  the 
increase  in  the  clip  over  last  year  aanounts  to  25,000,000  pounds  or  7  per 
cent.    There  has,  however,  "been  some  increase  in  wool  textile  manufacturing 
activity  in  this  coujitry,  but  no  significant  iiiprovement  has  developed  in 
other  important  manufacturing  countries  and  wool  prices  in  foreign  markets 
continue  in  very  low  levels. 

That  concludes  a  brief  summary  of  the  1931  MIDSUMMER  SHEEP  MD  WOOL 
OUTLOOK  REPORT.    Por  fxirther  information  on  this  subject  or  for  a  free 
copy  of  the  report  write  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
in  Washington,  D.C. 


CLOSIUG-  AJCTOUNCEMEUT;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to 
Your  Washington  Fajm  Reporter  summarize  the  1931  MIDSUlvMER  BEEP  CATTLE 
OUTLOOK  PJPORT,  and  the  1931  MIDSUMI.ffiR  SHEEP  AW)  WOOL  OUTLOOK  REPORT, 
If  you  want  free  copies  of  these  reports  address  yovj:  request  to  Station 
in  ,         or  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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NOT  FOE  PUBLICATION 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho.  52:  The  Farmstead  Water  Supply. 


Speakin/^  Time;    10  Minutes 

AI'JITOUITCEI'.CSInIT ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  T/ashin^ston  'rill  now  report  to  us  what  he 
has  found  out  from  the  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Nat- 
urally, he  ?ias  "been  thinking  ahout  the  dry  weather  we  have  had  in  some  parts 

this  season.    He  has  been  inquiring  aroiuid  a  little  more  about  that  Well, 

Mr.  Reporter   - 


*:j<:(<jt:>(<2!<  >)!*>!« 


Tlie  past  two  years  have  been  times  which  test  the  farm  water  supply. 

Some  of  our  springs  and  wells  have  been  tested  and  found  wanting.  In 
many  cases,  the  water  has  been  low.    In  others,  it  has  been  bad.     In  still 
others,  it  just  hasn't  been. 

Of  course,  you  couldn't  make  it  rain  last  year  —  nor  this,  in  some 
places.     If  there  is  no  \7ater  to  be  had,  that  is  a  serious  situation,  as  some 
folks  rea-lize.    But  Hr.  George  H.  Warren,  hydraulic  engineer,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  reminds  lis  that  in  many  cases  springs  and  wells  failed 
sooner  than  they  should.    If  some  of  thorn  had  been  planned  to  reach  lower 
levels  of  ground  water  or  to  better  intercept  the  flow,  they  would  not  have 
failed  so  soon.    They  might  tide  us  over  dry  spells  bettor. 

If  dry  weather  last  year  or  this  showjd  your  water  supply  to  be  in- 
adequate, better  look  into  this  matter  of  protecting  yourself  against  running 
short  on  water  again.    You  may  be  able  to  maI<:o  your  water  supply  more  safe 
and  certain.    It  is  worth  looking  into.    Hr.  Warren  has  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions along  that  line  in  his  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  the  "Farmstead  Water 
Supply."'    It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1448-F,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  simplest,  most  inexpensive  ways  to  deepen  a  dug  well,  Engi- 
neer Warren  explains,  is  to  sink  a  length  of  vitrified  sewer  pipe  in  the 
bottom  of  the  well.    Large,  vitrified  socket  pipe,  such  as  is  used  for  sewers, 
comes  in  lengths  of  from  tv;o  to  throe  foot.    You  c<an  just  let  down  a  section 
of  tliat  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  well.    You  excavate  from  inside  the  pipe. 
It  is  hard  work.    It  doesn't  cost  much,  and  is  a,  very  good  way  to  add  two  or 
three  feet  to  the  depth  of  your  d\ig  well.    Of  course,  you  can  go  deeper,  if 
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you  want  to.  You  can  sink  ttyo  or  three  or  more  sections  of  pipe  one  on  top 
of  the  other.  In  that  way,  you  can  deepen  your  well  without  disturbing  the 
original  curbing . 

In  the  case  of  drilled  or  driven  wells,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  sink  the  wells  deeper.    However,  Mr.  Warren  ^ives  this  word  of  cau- 
tion.   Better  get  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  or  your 
State  geological  authorities  before  you  ge  deep  into  the  well  business.  It 
isn't  always  the  case,  that  the  deeper  you  go,  the  more  water  you  find. 

Plenty  of  wells  have  been  sunk  far  down  without  reaching  that  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water.    In  locating  a  well  it  is  not  only  the  lay  of  the  land 
as  you  see  it  which  counts.    The  underground  lay  of  the  land  is  most  important. 
The  kind  and  thiclmess  and  dip  of  the  strata,  below  the  surface  will  often 
determine  how  much  and  what  kind  of  water  you  get.    Driving  a  well  deeper  into 
an  impervious  Ia2/Gr  of  clay  won't  bring  you  more  and  better  water. 

And  that  brings  tip  this  question  of  locating  new  wells.    Mr.  Farren 
says  don't  rely  on  a  forked-stick  for  finding  a  well.    There  is  absol^^tely 
nothing  to  tliat  bunk,    llo  water  was  ever  found  yet  by  the  dip  of  a  forked 
willow,  or  hazel,  or  peach  stick.    And  Mr.  Warren  puts  many  of  the  patented 
electrical  water  finders  in  the  same  class  with  the  forked  stick. 

Some  of  these  forked  stick  artists,  from  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  surface  conditions,  usually  are  better  able  to  judge  where  water  is 
likely  to  be  f  oiind  than  the  average  person.    But  they  are  not  guided  by  their 
forked-sticks. 

The  way  to  locate  well  water  is  to  dig  or  drive  actual  tost  wells  and 
make  pumping  tests  at  various  levels.    Tlie  well  should  be  sunk  deep  eno-ugh 
into  the  water  bearing  material  so  the  level  of  water  in  the  ground  won't 
sink  during  drouth  below  the  bottom  of  the  well.    No  new  well  should  be  re- 
garded as  complete  until  pumping  tests  have  been  njn  long  enoxTgh  to  find  out 
whether  enough  water  has  been  tapped  for  the  purpose  of  the  farm  or  ?/hcther 
you  ha,ve  just  stinick  a  small  pocket  of  water.    In  moking  the  final  pumping 
test,  the  discharge  should  be  ta.ken  by  pipes  or  troioghs  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  well  and  to  lower  ground  if  possible.    Other\7ise,  the  water 
may  sink  b<?,ck  and  you  may  be  pumping  up  the  same  water  tine  and  again. 

For  water  for  watering  stock  and  irrigation  and  purposes  other  than 
drinking,  I.Ir.  Warren  suggests  that  river  or  creelt  water,  or  even  a  running 
brook  caji  be  used  to  advantage  by  thro^-dng  a  temporary  log  or  boulder  dam 
across  the  brook  and  installing  a  h^/draulic  ram.    A  hydraulic  ram  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  p-umps  there  is.    You  can  got  one  for  ton  to  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  use  wherever  you  can  get  a  fall  of  water. 

3ven  the  old  spring  cnji  often  be  made  to  yield  more  water.  Seeps 
and  springs  are  the  natural  cropping  out  of  grouiid  water  at  the  snjrface. 
They  usually  occui-  at  the  toe  of  a  slope.    Just  rnking  off  the  loaves  will 
often  increase  the  yield  of  water.    Or  dig  out  deeper  below  trhere  the  spring 
comes  out  of  the  ground.    In  that  way,  you  may  intercept  other  rivulets  or 
seeps  below  the  one  which  forms  the  spring.    As  Mr.  Warren  explains  \7hat  you 
do  in  that  case  is  to  practically  build  a  shallow  well  in  the  spring. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  poor  idea  to  try  to  build  up  or  nail  up  the 
sides  of  a  spring,  so  as  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  above  the  outcropping 
of  the  spring  itself.    In  that  way,  you  choke  down  the  spring  water.  Instead 
of  increasing  the  yield,  you  decrease  it.    In  some  cases,  building  up  the  curb 
above  the  nsitviral  surface  of  the  spring  has  actual  completely  stopped  the  flow 
of  the  spring  by  deflecting  it  to  other  channels. 

However,  Mr.  Warren  says  that  a  good  many  folks  don't  understand  how 
ground  water  travels.    Except  in  rock,  the  water  in  the  ground  seldom  moves  in 
well-defined  channels.    On  earth  water  moves  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  it 
would  in  blotting  paper.    Surface  water  such  as  ordinarily  found  in  streams 
and  ponds  is  generally  contarainated  with  organic  matter  and  is  unfit  for  drink- 
ing purposes.    For  drinking  water  which  has  percolated  slowly  through  clean 
ground  is  best.    As  a  rule,  the  deeper  you  go  into  the  ground,  the  purer  the 
water.    It  is  freer  from  organic  matter,  but  contains  more  mineral  matter,  so 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  be  hard. 

Water  for  domestic  use  should  be  clear,  colorless,  odorless,  soft, 
neither  strongly  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  its  temperature  for  general  purposes 
should  be  about  50  degrees.    It  may  be  all  those  things,  however,  and  not  be 
pure.    It  may  be  all  those  things,  and  contain  billions  of  disease  germs. 
Many  farm  wells,  cisterns,  and  other  sources  of  water  are  contaminated  from 
drainage  from  some  nearby  so-urce  of  filth.    And  while  trying  to  tide  over  the 
drouth,  see  that  leaky  pipes  and  faucets  don't  waste  the  precious  stuff.  But 
all  those  matters  are  discussed  more  thoroughly  and  in  more  detail  in  that 
bulletin  on  the  Farm  Water  Supply.    Just  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1448-F. 

AITIJOUIJCMv'IMT;    You  can  get  one  of  those  bulletins  on  the  Farmstead  Water 

Supply  by  writing  either  to  this  Station    or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    This  Station    cooperates 

Yfith  the  Department  in  -oresenting  those  reports  from  your  farm  reporter  at 
Washington  five  times  a  week. 


TO  PROGRAM  IIAHAGERS: 

Please  revise  YOUR  FAPJi  REPORTER  AT  WASHIITGTOIT 
release  of  Friday,  September  25,  as  follows: 
Part:e  3,  lines  20  and  21: 

"Mr.  IThite  tells  :ae  tliat  T7isconsin  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  dry-milk  manufacturing  states,  IJew  York 
second  and  California  third." 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morse  Salisbury 
Chief  of  Radio  Service. 


YOUR  FA5i"I  BEPORTER  AT  WASHIUGTOIT. 
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SpeaMnig;  Time;    10  Minutes. 


All  Regions. 


POULTRY  IIE'7S  FROM  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMSI\IT  STATIONS 


OPEI'TIITG  AFNOUNCEI.fflllT ;     Once  each  year  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiire 
issues  a  report  on  what  the  varioxis  State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
have  done  and  what  they  found  out  during  the  past  year.    The  1930  report  is 
out,  and  Your  ^Ja,shington  Farra  Reporter  is  going  to  summarize  the  POULTRY  end 
of  that  report  at  this  time.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


Tell  folks,  in  opening  to-day's  Farm  Reporter  program  on  new  things 
I'm  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  rooster  that  called  his  hens  together  to 
view  a  large  and  noi/ly  found  ostrich  egg. 

"No'7,"  said  the  rooster,  as  he  rested  one  foot  on  the  big  ostrich  egg, 
"I'm  not  complaining  ahout  the  size  of  the  eggs  you  hens  lay,  tut  I  did  want 
yonx  to  see  what  other  birds  are  doing." 

Now  folks,  the  object  of  to-day's  broadcast  is  not  to  advertise  the 
activities  of  an^'-  particular  e:q3erimont  station,  but  to  try  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  new  things  they  found  out  last  year  about  poultry  and  the  poultry 
industry. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  these  various  experiments,  let's  invite 
Mr.  A.  R.  Leo,  potiltry  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  accompany  us  in  odct  speed  ship  which  will  have  to  make  an  unlieard-of 
speed  in  order  to  cover  the  States  in  the  10-minute  period  tillottcd  to  this 


All  right,  let's  go.    First,  we'll  pick  up  the  high  lights  on  FEEDING 
CHICKEilS,  and  our  first  stop  will  be  the  Cornell  Station  in  New  York  State. 
We've  heard  a  lot  about  the  vitamin  content  of  chicken  feed.    That's  a  popular 
subject.    Here's  something  on  it,  let's  sec  what  it  is.    The  Cornell  station 
found  that  some  loss  of  vitamin  D  in  cod-liver  oil  occurred  in  mash  raixtiires 
during  storage  at  room  teinperature  in  burla.p  bags.    The  amount  lost  was  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  storage  period.    Commenting  on  that  subject 
lir.  Leo  says,  "The  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  the  mixing  of  cod-liver 
oil  in  feed  as  it  is  used  because  this  helps  conserve  the  vitamin-A  content 
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of  the  oil  and  that  vitamin  A  is  valuahle  for  poxiltry.    Vitamin  D  is  more 
stahle  and  the  cod-liver  oil  used  in  cormiercial  feeds  has  proved  quite  effec- 
tive in  siipplying  this  need."    This  subject  is  discxissed  rather  fully  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1.541-F  entitled  "FEEDING  CI-IICI^EIIS ." 

Leg  wealaiess  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  every  poultrym^un. 
Therefore,  we'll  "banlc  our  ship  into  a  graceful  landing  at  the  Ohio  station  and 
find  out  \7hat  they  ^jjicoverod  on  that  subject  last  year.    Here  it  is.  The 
ratio  of  calcium  to  phosphorus  wrs  found  by  the  Ohio  station  to  be  of  more 
importance  for  normal  chick  grorr'.-h  than  the  quantities  of  these  elements 
present.    For  instance,  phospho?-us  ryas  foiond  to  be  as  rmach  of  a  limiting  fa.c- 
tor  as  calcium  in  the  growth  eaia  bone  development  of  the  chick.    On  that  sub- 
ject Mr.  Loo  says,  "T7ith  the  gre' t  increase  in  battery  brooding  and  the  raising 
of  chicks  under  confinement  various  kinds  of  leg  weakness  and  leg  troubles 
have  developed.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  found  that  the  calcium- 
phosphorus  ratio  is  very  important  and  that  the  ratio  affects  results  more 
tlian  the  actua.l  amount  of  these  materials  in  the  feed." 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  a,  ratio  of  about  ti^vo  and  one- half  parts  of  calcium 
to  one  part  of  phosphorus  is  the  proportion  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.    lie  says  that  a  ration  containing  a  large  amount  of  bono  and  a 
small  ai"aount  of  limestone  is  very  apt  to  co.use  leg  weakness,  or  leg  trouble 
of  some  sort. 

The  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  has  found  out  from  the  results  of  many 
experiments  at  its  poultry  fami  near  Beltsville,  Marylojid,  that  the  v.so  of 
10  per  cent  of  rice  bran  in  the  ration  of  chicks  in  brooders  is  very  bene- 
ficial in  the  raising  of  good,  strong,  healthy  chicks,  both  in  battery  brood- 
ers and  in  ordinary  brooder  pens. 

Since  it's  only  a  hop  in  ou.r  shi^o  from.  Ohio  to  !Yisconsin  let's  tnkc 
that  hop  and  find  out  what  the  Wisconsin  station  Icai'ncd  abori.t  mineral  feeding 
last  year.    ''.Toll,  here  it  is.    The  lYisconsin  station  tried  feeding  iron  p-nd 
copper  salts  to  poultry,  but  fotmd  no  improvement  from  these  minerals.  Mr. 
Lee  has  the  following  statement  on  tho.t  subject;     "The  addition  of  other  min- 
erals, such  cas  iron  and  copper  salts,  to  the  normal  ration  of  growijig  chicks 
has  not  prov;;d  to  be  necessary." 

Fe  arc  about  throu^gh  with  the  feeding  subject  but  before  we  leave  that 
field  I  want  to  flash  to  the  Ilew  Hompshiro  station  and  give  you  the  benefit  of 
one  of  their  latest  exporim.onts  in  the  feeding  of  cod-liver  MEAL .    The  ITev/ 
Hampshire  station  reports  G-OOD  RESULTS  from  feeding  2  per  cent  of  cod-liver 
I'iEAL  in  Dlaco  of  cod-liver  oil.    The  results  secured  from,  feeding  cod-liver 
meal  will  no.turally  depend  on  the  vitamin  content  of  the  meo,l  just  the  some 
as  it  does  for  the  oil,  and  only  a  good  quality  of  cod-liver  meal  cpji  be  ex- 
pected to  give  good  results. 

How  we'll  leave  feeding  rjid  pick  iip  a  few  points  on  incubation.  ?fc'll 
travel  fast  for  this  subject,  so  let's  go.    High  humidity  was  found  by  the 
Cornell  station  to  aid  in  the  transfer  of  calci-um  from  th.o  eggshell  to  the 
body  of  the  chick  embryo  o-nd  also  to  favor  tlie  growth  of  the  embryo  during  the 
first  part  of  the  incubation  period.    On  the  other  hand  very  high  humidity 
w.as  found  to  bo  detrimental  .just  prior  to  hatching. 
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How  a  long  jirnp  to  the  Wyoming  station.    Oar  eruide  informs  us  that  thej'- 
got  the  "best  hatching  results  in  Wyoming  wh.en  evaporation  varied  from  12  to 
15  per  cent  during  incubation  i'or  eggs  not  over  4  days  old  '^hen  they  were  set. 

The  Massachusetts  station  tells  us  that  their  early  hatched  chicks  were 
13  per  cent  heavier  than  their  late-hatched  chicks  at  two  vreeks  of  age,  and 
17  per  cent  heavier  &t  21  weeks  of  age.    The  Massachusetts  station  also  found 
that  chicks  from  hens  were  5  per  cent  heavier  than  those  from  pullets  at 
hatching  tine,  9  per  cent  heavie-.-  at  4  weeks  of  age,  and  7  per  cent  heavier 
at  16  weeks,  h-at  no  heavier  at  21  weeks  of  age. 

Tliere  has  "been  quite  a  hit  of  discussion  ahout  a  hon  "being  able  to 
transfer  certain  elements  in  her  feed  to  her  eggs.    The  report  says  that  the 
Cornel  station  foimd  that  feeding  cod-liver  oil  to  hens  had  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  vit.amin-i;  content  of  the  yolk  of  the  eggs. 

Another  suhject  that  has  caused  a  groat  deal  of  specualtion  is  vr^other 
or  not  a  hon  lays  r.  vicher  egg  during  the  summer  months  when  she  is  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight  and  plenty  of  it  than  in  the  winter  when  she  is  deprived 
of  a  largo  sho,re  of  direct  sunlight.    We'll  answer  that  question  hy  talcing 
you  for  a  hop  to  old  Kentucicy. 

The  Kcntucliy  station  found  that  eggs  produced  dtiring  the  spring  and 
sui:imer  wore  richer  in  vitamin  D  than  eggs  produced  during  the  winter. 

■Je  have  tine  for  just  one  more  item  so  relojc     moment  while  wc  flash 
northwestward  across  ta,ll  corn  into  Iowa.    The  Iowa,  station  fOTond  a  consistent 
relation  between  early  inaturitjr  and  high  vdnter  egg  production.    Tliis  was 
^specially  true  when  the  hirds  m.'\tured  in  less  than  220  days.    The  same  report 
says  that  practically  no  relation  existed  "between  maturity  t?jid  spring  o^^g 
production,  ojad  that  the  relation  of  maturity  and  total  egg  production  varied 
widely  from  year  to  year. 

ilow  folks,  I've  only  mentioned  a  few  of  the  high  lights  in  this  1930 
report  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.    There  are  two  other  subjects 
that  I  want  to  cover  in  the  near  future.    One  is  BKSEDIiJG  POULTRY,  and  the 
other  is  DISSA.SES  OF  POULTRY.    The  report  contains  the  results  of  some  in- 
teresting and  val-uxihle  experiments  on  these  two  subjects,  ond  I'll  pass  them- 
on  to  you  in  mother  Fo.rra  Reporter  program  to  be  broadcast  from  this  station 
in  the  very  near  future. 

If  you  wcjit  more  informr.tion  on  these  experiments,  ask  your  State 
Experiment  Station  for  their  annual  report  or  'vrite  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  1930 
PJIPORT  on  TZE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERII'IEl'JT  STATIOITS. 


CLO S lUG  AIIIIOUI'TCZI'.IEITT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  been  listening  to  a 

Farm  Reporter  progrom  broadcast  from  Sto.tion    in   .    Write  this 

station  or  the  Department  of  A^ricultvtre  in  Wa'^.hington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy 
of  the  1930  PFIPORT  Oil  TH3  AGRICULTUmL  EIvPSRILGl^T  STATIONS. 
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HOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 


Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes.  AH  Regions. 

DAIRY  NEWS  FROM  TEE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXFERIMEITT  STATIONS.;'- 


OPENING  ANITOmTCEtfflN;      Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  lO-rainute  prograjn  that  is 
to  follow  vdll  he  a  sui-.inary  of  new  DAIRY  developments  listed  in  the  1950  re- 
port of  the  various  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.    YqUT  Washington 
Farm  Reporter  is  at  the  wheel  and  ready  to  go. 

■ — ooooOoooo — 


Well  folks,  in  opening  today* s  Farai  Reporter  program  ahout  new  develop- 
ments of  the  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  I'm  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  was 
going  up  for  her  first  time  in  an  airplane.    Turning  to  the  pilot  as  they  left 
the  ground  she  said,  in  a  shakj'-  voice,  "Oh,  Mister,  you*  11  bring  me  hack  all 
right,  won't  yo-oZ?;"    "You  het  I  will,"  replied  the  pilot,  "In  my  five  years  of 
flying  I've  never  left  a  single  person  vjp  in  the  air," 

Now  folks,  I'm  going  to  talk  ahout  .gcsicntific  developments  in  the  dairy 
industry,  hut  I'll  not  leave  you  up  in  the  air. 

The  1930  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Report  that  I'm  talking 
ahout  today  shows  that  these  various  stations  wore  engaged  in  more  than  7,000 
distinct  linos  of  investigation  last  yeax.    For  instance,  they  worked  on  145 
major  dairy  projects  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  in** 
dustry. 

Feeding  dairy  cows  is  a  suhjcct  that  every  progressive  dalrj'man  longs 
to  Icnow  more  ahout.    First,  lot's  take  up  the  feeding  of  minerals  to  dairy  cows 

Dor  some  information  on  this  point  we  visit  the  Michigan  Agri cul tiiral 
Experiment  Station  at  East  Lansing,    Prolonged  feeding  experiments  at  the 
Michigan  Station  showed  that  mineral  supplements  carrying  phosphorus  and  caJ- 
cium  arc  NOT  NEEDED  in  the  ration  of  growing  cattle  and  milking  cows  where 
they  arc  fed  a  good  quxility  of  roughage  and  a.vprotein  supplement.    A  mixture 
containing  equal  parts  of  steamed  hone  mcrJ.  and  salt  sapplied  the  phosphorus 
deficiency  in  the  ration  of  grovvlng  cattle  and  milking  cows  receiving  legumes 
and  cereal  grains  without  a  protein  concentrate. 

For  additional  information  on  that  suhjcct  wo  go  to  the  Ohio  Sta.tion, 
where  investigators  found  that  the  feeding  of  dicalcium  phosphate  had  ;  j|0 
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BEI'JEFI CIAL.  effect  either  upon  the  health  or  the  milk-producing  abilities  of  the 
cows  fed« 

It  isn't  far  from  Ohio  to  West  Virginia.    The  West  Virginia  Station  has 
done  some  work  along  the  same  line,  so  let's  cross  the  Ohio  River  and  stop  for 
a  moment  at  Morgantom.    The  Yifcst  Virginia  Station  found  that  growing  dairy  cat- 
tic  fed  on  rations  low  in  calcium  or  calcium  phosphorus  thrived  ahout  as  well 
as  normal-fed  animals  for  some  time,  "but  over  a  period  of  two  years  did  not 
reach  the  same  xveight  or  height  at  the  withers. 

From  West  Virginia  we  talcc  you  across  the  Keystone  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  lower  comer  of  New  York  for  a  pause  at  the  Massachusetts  Station  v;hcrc 
wc  conclude  our  review  of  mineral  feeding  experiments. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  found  that  mineral  srapploments  had  little  or 
no  effect  upon  the  rate  of  growth  of  young  animals,  upon  milk  production,  or  up- 
on the  composition  of  the  milk« 

Raising  good  calves  on  a  milk  substitute  is  a  qiacstion  that  has  caused 
dairymen  no  little  concern.    A  numhcr  of  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
have  invesld^iiOd  the  possihility  of  raising  strong,  healthy,  vigorous  calves 
hy  feeding  milk  substitutes  or    supplements  to  whole  milk. 

The  Maryland  Station  found  that  large,  Vigorous, calves  could  he  chaaiged 
from  liquid  feeding  #ien  from  30  to  45  days  old,  whereas  less  vigorous  calves 
should  be  continued  on  the  liquid  milk  until  they  are  approximately  60  days  old. 

The  Maryland  Station  found  that  delicate  but  valuable  calves  could  be 
raised  at  lower  cost  hy  nurse  cows  than  "by  hand  feeding  of  whole  milk. 

The  Ohio  Station  found  that  calves  fed  milk  until  they  were  90  to  120 
days  old  consumed  more  hay  than  those  fed  milk  for  only  60  days,  hut  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  development  of  the  (Salves  60  days  was  too  short  a  period  to 
feed  milk,  and  120  days  was  too  long  to  be  economical. 

How  I  want  to  tell  you  about  an  experiment  in  the  feeding  of  a  comparar- 
tively  new  product.    This  information  comes  from  the  Virginia  AgricToltural  Ex- 
periment Station. 

Cows  at  the  Virginia  Station  received  as  a  protein  supplement  Hevoa 
ruhbor-sced  meal,  a  byproduct  of  the  Para  rubber  tree.    This  feed  produced  some- 
what more  milk  hut  slightly  less  butterfat  than  linseed  meal.    However,  the 
experiments  indicate  that  Hevea  rubber-seed  meal  can  be  used  as  a  medium  protein 
concentrate  in  rations  for  dairy  co?/s,  that  it  i  s  palatable  without  bad  physiolr^^ 
ItBal  effects,  and  apparently  is  equal  to  linseed  meal  for  su]pporting  milk  pro- 
duction. 

How  let's  leave  feeding  experiments  and  take  up  some  of  the  more  general 
dairy  dubjocts  tha,t  these  various  experiment  stations  worked  on  last  year.  Here's 
one  from  Illinois.    It's  about  ice  cream. 

The  Illinois  Station  found  that  honey  coiild  replace  from  50  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  Un  an  ico-crcam  mix,  but  that  it  was  hard  to  freeze  a  honcy- 
sweotenod  mix.    For  that  reason,  the  Station  says  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
substitute  honey  for  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  sugar.    Honey  ice  cream  was 
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stored  for  several  weeks  without  any  noticGaTDle  dctcriora,tio:i  of  the  flavor. 

If  you  want  to  Inaow  wliat  fruit  is  most  satisfactory  i  ii  icO:.iecrGan  perhapc 
this  item  from  the  Massachusetts  Station  will  give  you  a  lead. 

The  Massachusetts  Station  says  that  the  varieties  of  fndt  best  suited 
for  freezing  purposes  were  also  found  to  be  best  suited  for  use  in  ice  creams. 

Investigations  in  dairy  machinery  assumed  considerable  importance  at 
the  various  stations  during  the  past  ycox,    For  instance,  the  use  of  exhaust 
steam  for  cleaning  utensils  and  even  for  pasteurizing  milk  was  developed  along 
cost-saving  lines  by  the  California  and  Wisconsin  Stations. 

The  use  of  sun  heat  for  heating  water  for  the  dairy  was  a  practical 
success  at  the  Alabama  Station. 

The  Oregon  Station  established  the  practical  value  of  prccooling  milk 
before  refrigeration  and  of  agitating  the  cooling  v/ater  to  help  hold  dovm  the 
bacterial  content. 

In  connection  ;^dth  the  use  of  electricity  on  dairy  farms  let  mc  conclude 
the  program  by  saying  that  the  Oregon  Station  developed  a  process  of  the  mecjrian- 
ical  refrigeration  of  milk  in  a  tank- type  refrigerator  to  the  point  where  it 
v/as  less  expensive  to  cool  milk  below  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  a  tank- type  coolr 
with  a  mechanical  refrigeration,  using  electricity  at  3  cents  per  kilowatt-houj", 
than  with  ice  costing  a  half  cent  a  pound, 

Now  folks,  I've  only  touched  a  few  of  the  145  dairy  pro^jccts  sujrimarizod 
in  this  report.    If  you  desire  more  inforna.tion  on  these  various  subjects  or  if 
you  would  like  to  read  the  report  for  you-rself,  ask  this  station  for  a  copy  of 
the  1930  EEPORT  Oil  THE  AGEI Cl/liTUHAL  EXPEHIIviSITT  STATIOITS^' 


CLOSING  AI'^TOUlTCE!IviE^TT:  Ladies  a-id  genljlomen,  you  have  been  listening  to  Your 
WasMngton  Farm  Reporter  summarize  somo  of  the  liigh  lights  in  DAIRY  progress 
from  the  1930  REPORT  OF  THE  AGRI CULTURAL  Z  XPERIIIMJT  STATIONS.    YqU  my  liavo  a 

copy  of  tlmt  report  by  addressing  your  request  to  Station   in  or  by  writi 

to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C, 


"Jd^partment 
w  agriculture 


\  •  ^      YOUR  FAjRl.1  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTOII 


J 


REm.SE  Monday,  Sept.  21,  1931. 
HOT  FOR  PUBLI CATION 


SPEAOITG  TI!/IE;    10  Minutes. 


CroT)s  and  Soils  Interview:  OUR  gOR'OE  CROP  SEED  SUPPLY. 

mOU^JC.T'ffl'T;    Ycur  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  is  noi?  ready  to  make  Ms 
usual  Tuesday  report.    This  time  he  has  "been  to  see  the  specialist  in  charge 
of  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
wanted  him  to  get  us  information  about  our  forage  crop  seed  supply,  es- 
pecially that  part  of  it  we  import.    How  we  will  have  his  report. 


— oOo — 

You  know  we  depend  a  lot  on  foreign  seed*    With  most  §>f  us  seed 
raising  is  incidental.    The  forage  itself  is  usually  the  main  th-ing,  ?/e 
never  raise  all  the  seed  we  need.    Every  year,  we  have  to  import  big  quamti^ 
ties  of  all  kinds  of  forage  crop  seed  except  timothy. 

Some  years  we  raise  very  ma;-ch  more  than  others^  so  wo  import  less 
in  some  years  than  othr^rs.    But  v;e  arc  always  more  or  less  dependent  on  other 
countries,    Mr.  Fdgar  Brown,  in  charge  of  the  Toed  Laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  tolls  me  that  the  arao-ont  of  ov-r  seed  im^- 
ports  varies  so  widely  that  the  figures  for  any  one  year  don*t  mean  much  by 
themselves.    Taking  an  average  over  a  number  of  years,  wc  import  about  six 
million  pomds  of  alfalfa  a  year.    Wc  import  about  eleven  million  pounds  of 
red  clover. 

Or  putting  it  another  way,  wc  import  about  one-sixth  to  one-eight  of 
our  red  clever  seed  supply.    Tliat  may  not  seem  a  large:  propr.rtion,  but  Mr, 
Brown  reminds  us  that  it  doesnH  take  a  big  proportion  to  moke  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  market  price.    So  you  see,  our  foreign  sources  of  seed  are  very 
important. 

Wo  raise  fewer  kinds  of  forage  crops  than  the  farmers  of  Europe,  On 
the  whole,  weWe  gone  in  for  farming  on  a  bigger  scale  with  fewer  crops  and 
less  labor.    Seed  production  takes  a  fair  amo-unt  of  hand  labor.    With  fewer 
acres,  and  more  la-bor  availa.blc,  and  more  kinds  of  forage  crops,  it  is  natural 
that  farmers  in  some  other  sections  of  the  world  would  go  in  for  seed  raising 
more  than  we  do. 
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And  since  we  depend  on  other  coiantrios  for  our  forage  crop  seed  to 
such  on  extent,  those  seed  have  to  "bo  dcpondatlc. 

The  qarality  of  our  seed  imports  is  protected       the  Federal  Seed  Act, 
Mr.  Brown,  who  has  charge  of  that  protection,  assures  mc  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  ahr.olute  protection.    There  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
inspection  of  forage  seed  shipments  into  this  country* 

Every  importation  of  seed  is  sampled.    Every  set  of  sanplcs  is  tested. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  a  lot  of  seed  which  fails  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Seed  Act  getting  into  this  country.    The  samples  arc  tafccn  "by 
the  customs  officers,  and  ai-e  tested  in  Washington  or  one  of  four  other  lal:- 
oratorics. 

The  Federal  Seed  Act  stipulates  that  not  more  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  sample  can  "be  made  up  of  weed  seed.    In  case  more  than  throe  per  cent  of 
weed  seed  got  mixed  in  with  the  crop  seed,  the  inporter  may  he  permitted  to 
reclcan  the  entire  lot,  but  he  has  to  do  it  undoj-  bond,  and  the  seed  can  not 
be  released  for  sale  in  this  country  uiatil  they  have  pa.ssed  the  tost. 

Besides  being  almost  free  from  weed  seed,  the  forage  crop  seed  enter- 
ing tliis  cc-'j.itry  must  bo  -unadulterated.    Mr,  Brom  says  it  used  to  be  a  comr-on 
trick  vath  certain  unscrupulous  soodsmcn  to  adulterate  crop  seed  with  some 
sort  of  cheaper  seed  which  looked  like  the  particular  forage  crop  seed  but 
wMch  were  not.    That  kind  of  trickcjry  bas  practically  stopped.    The  casual 
buyer  night  not  easily  detect  the  adulteration.    But  under  the  one  hundred 
per  cent  inspection  ly  experts,  when  alfalfa  seed  or  clover  'jeed  or  other 
forage  crop  seeds,  are  permitted  entry  into  this  country  thsj  must  be  the 
kind  of  seed  the  importers  claim  they  are  and  they  mast  be  practically  free 
from  weed  seed.    Any  trickery  is  promptly  detected. 

More  than  that  the  seed  must  be  alive.  That  is,  at  least  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  each  sample  imist  show  on  an  actual  sprouting  test  in  the  labora^ 
tory  that  the  seed  are  capable  of  germinating  before  oiiy  lot  of  seed  from  a^ 
broad  can  come. 

Those  are  the  main  tests  which  foreign-grown  forage  crop  seed  of  any 
kind  must  meet,    I^^  the  case  of  alfalfa  seed  and  red  clover  seed,  however,  wo 
have  added  protection.    It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  alfalfa  and  red 
clover  seed  grown  in  certain  countries  doesnH  do  well  in  this  country,  even 
when  the  seed  pass  the  piirity  test  and  will  actually  grow. 

In  order  that  farmers  may  know  whether  they  are  getting  homoi»grown 
or  imported  alfalfa  and  rod  clover,  the  law  requires  that  imported  seed  shall 
be  colored.    The  coloring  is  done  at  the  ports  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
officials  of  the  United  States  Dportment  of  Agriculture.    Three  colors  ore 
used,  green,  red,  and  violet. 

Red  genera.lly  moans  danger.    For  that  reason,  red  is  used  to  stain  the 
alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  which  come  from  countries  from  which  the  seed  have 
been  foujad  .generally  unsuited  to  successful  growing  in  this  country.      The  cli- 
mate and  other  grooving  conditions  in  some  countries  arc  so  different  from 
our  conditions  that  their  alfalfa  and  red  clover  just  doesnH  do  well  in  many 
sections  of  our  country.    In  order  that  we  may  be  warned  of  that  ten  per  cent 
of  the  seed  are  colored  red.    In  the  case  of  Argentine  alfalfa  seed,  the  red 
is  an  orange  red. 
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As  Mr,  Brown  points  out,  staining  part  of  the  seed  red  is  a  warning 
signal  that  gets  straight  through  to  the  farmor  "b-uying  tho  socd.    Marking  or 
tagging  a  "b&g  might  leave  a  loop-hole  for  the  few  crookedly  inclindod  seeds- 
men to  put  somotliing  over  by  changing  the  hag  or  the  mark,  "but  when  the  seed 
itself  is  taf'gcd  with  a  distinctive  color,  there  is  little  chance  for  dccoption. 
If  you  buy  alfalfa  or  red  clover  seed  with  a  good  scattering  of  red-colored 
seed  all  through  the  lot,  you  are  using  seed  which  have  been  tried  and  found 
generally  unsuited  to  growth  in  this  chantry. 

Even  if  the  seed  are  frora  a  country  v;hich  produces  seed  whdch  are  gen- 
ero.l.'-y  adaptable, here,  v/o  may  prefer  r home-grown  sc^d.    In  order  that  wo  may 
laiow  imported  seed  arc  ir.nortcd,  oJ.1  imported  alfalfa  and  red  clover  seed  not 
carrying  the  red  danger  signal,  are  stained  one  per  cent  green.    That  is,  all 
imported  alfalfa  and  red  clover  except  that  which  comes  from  Canada.  Canadian 
seed  are  colored  one  per  cent  violot, 

I  af.kod  Mr,  Brovr-.  if  it  wasnH  possible  for  socd  grorni  in  a  "red" 
country,  gor.ting  ir  throL.gh  sonic  other  country.    'J:v.t  he  told  ne  th-at  all  tho 
seed  co.aes       under  cert:-. li cat e,  and  even  in  case  the  officials  of  a  forciga 
country  should  be  jcoled  into  giving  a  false  certlficato.  our  seed  detectives 
are  able  to  r.cll  the  country  or  origin  by  the  weed  seed  v;hich  do  get  into  the 
best  seed  fields.    Some  of  those  weed  seed  are  characteristic  of  the  particular 
country  in  which  they  grow. 

So  you  see  we  are  thoroughly  protected  agaanst  poor  quality  seed  in 
our  world-wide  solizccs  of  forage-crop  seed. 


— oooOooo — 


mOUHCBCTT;  You  have  just  heard  a  discussion  of  our  forage  crop  seed  im- 
ports as  brought  to  us  by  Your  Farm  P.cporter  at  '.7ashington,  ThJLs  report  is 
part  of  a  scries  presented  throe  days  a  week  by  Station  _____  cooperating 
vdth  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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YOim  FARM  EEPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON, 

ITOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 
Speaking  Time:     10  Minutes,  All  Regions. 

LIVESTOCK  SHIFPIITG  PREgAIITIONS. 

(Shipping  Fever) 

OPMIITC-  AtJNOUITCSMENT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  day  Yqut  Washington 
Farm  Reporter  broadcasts  a  LI\1]ST0CIC  program  from  Station   in  co- 

operation with  the  United  States  Departmeiit  of  Agriculture.    The  Reporter's 
sulDject  for  the  10-minute  discussion  that  is  to  follow  is  LIVESTOCK  SHIPPING 
PRECAUTIONS. 

— oOo— 

How  do  you  do,  livestock  listeners?    I»m  talking  on  "LIVESTOCK 
SHIPPING  PRECAUTIONS"  hocause  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  thousands 
of  livestock  from  all  sections  of  the  country  leave  their  homes  and  start 
riding  ahout  the  country.    So:no  of  those  animals  go  to  market,  some  go  to  the 
"big  feeding  centers,  while  others  visit  fairs  and  expositions.    All  told, 
millions  of  livestock  are  on  the  move  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Although  in  recent  years  much  improvement  has  "been  made  in  the 
equipment  used  for  shipping  livestock  and  in  the  safe  and  humane  handling 
of  them,  yet  heavy  and  unnecessary  losses  still  occur.    In  addition  to 
actual  deaths  other  losses  result  from  poor  condition  of  the  animals,  owing 
to  disease,  injuries,  exhaustion,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  process. 

When  an  animal's  condition  is  impaired  by  injury  or  other  direct 
means,  the  cause  is  usually  apparent  and  can  "be  removed.    But  when  animals 
that  are  apparently  in  good  condition  when  they  leave  the  farm  or  ranch 
■become  sick  or  "off  feed"  on  their  arrival  at  their  destination,  the 
problem  becomes  perplexing.    Therefore,  the  key  to  the  reduction  of  shipping 
losses  is  GREATER  CARE  IN  HANDLING  .AND  SHIPPING.    This  in  turn  conserves 
the  vitality  of  stock  so  that  they  can  bettor  resist  the  hardships  of  travel. 

Dr.  S.  0.  Fladness,  livestock-transportation  specialist  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  told  me  the  other  day  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  tliat  livestock  shipping  losses  are  greatest  in  the  fall  and 
winter  because  there  are  more  shipments  during  these  seasons  and  because  the 
chance  of  exposure  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  is  also  greater. 

Lowered  vitality  maJces  livestock,  or  even  hujnan  beings,  subject  to 
infections  which  animals  of  normal  vigor  more  readily  resist.    For  example, 
Dr,  Fladness  says  that  an  infectious  livestock  disease  known  to  scientists 
as  hemorrhagic  septicemia  £?nd  to  laymen  as  SHIPPING  FEVER  is  the  most  serious 
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of  a  group  of  cattle  maladies  which  conmonly  result  from  neglect  or  exposure 
of  animals  in  transit  or  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  their  destination. 
He  says  that  losses  from  SHIPPING  FEVER  vary  from  year  to  year,  depending  on 
whether  the  disease  is  mild  or  virulent,  that  losses  are  heaviest  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  that  the  death  rate  in  affected  shipments  range  from  one 
to  as  high  as  15  per  cent.    Conservative  estimates  place  the  average  yearly 
toll  of  shipping  fever  and  kindred  ailments  at  fully  a  million  dollars,  and 
in  some  years  it  may  run  as  high  as  three  or  four  million. 

Shipping  fever  has  become  such  a  problem  of  livestock  producers 
and  shippers  that  the  last  Congress  was  asked  to  provide  a  fund  for  research 
work  in  shipping  fever.    This  fund  was  provided,  and  the  Pathological  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  now  actively  engaged  in  research  work 
pertaining  to  shipping  fever. 

Dr.  Fladness  says  that  shipping  fever  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  disease. 
For  instance,  the  infection,  or  germ  as  wo  often  speak  of  it,  is  commonly 
harbored  in  the  system  of  animals.    So  long  as  the  animals  are  vigorous  and 
strong,  and  chances  of  developing  shipping  fever  are  rather  slim.  But 
when  these  animals  are  abused,  neglected,  exposed  to  bad  weather,  or  mis- 
treated in  any  way  that  lowers  their  vitality  the  shipping-fever  germ 

that  has  been  dormant  may  become  active  and  start  on  its  destructive  canrpaign* 

For  the  benefit  of  traders,  ^Ehippers,  commission  men,  feeders,  and 
others  who  handle  cattle,  the  following  detailed  rocommendations  are  made; 
First,  avoid  hard  driving,  and  allow  plenty  of  time  for  rest  before  loading. 
Don't  let  animals  fill  up  on  water  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  loading 
point.    Give  then  rest  first,  and  then  a  light  feed  of  native  grass  or  non- 
legame  hay,  and  then  water. 

Second,  avoid  overcrowding  cattle  in  cars.  Bed  the  car  well  in 
cold  weather,  and  in  the  northern  latitudes  it  may  be  well  to  line  the 
side  walls  of  the  car  with  heavy  paper,  especially  if  the  cattle  are  young. 

Third,  give  feed  and  water  at  proper  intervals  en  route.    This  brings 
up  the  question  of  how  niu.ch  feed  an  animal  should  have  as  it  moves  to  market 
or  to  a  feeding  center.    If  no  instructions  are  given  on  the  bill  of  lading 
railroad  employes  assume  that  animals  are  to  receive  the  minimum  rations  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1919.    That's  all  right  for 
market  cattle,  but  in  the  case  of  feeders  and  stockers  it  may  be  well  to 
give  them  a  little  more  feed  than  the  minimum  ration  calls  for  in  order  to 
enable  them  bettor  to  resist  the  hardships  of  travel.    If  you  shippers  want 
animals  fed  more  than  the  minirmom  ration  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  indicate  it  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  your  instructions  will  be 
CGjrried  out. 

Under  the  28-hour  law,  five  hours'   rest  is  the  minimum  specified  time, 
and  railroads  ordinarily  allow  that  period,  exclusive  of  the  time  of  un- 
loading and  reloading.    Dr.  Fladness  says  that  the  5-hour  rest  period  is  all 
right  for  market  cattle  in  most  cases,  but  that  stockers  and  feeders  need 
special  care  and  that  an  8~hour  rest  period  is  better  for  these  animals  becau: 
it  enables  them  to  build  up  a  stronger  vitality  which  is  instrumental  in 
preventing  the  development  of  the  dormant  germs  of  shipping  fever. 
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The  common  practice  of  v-ritliholding  water  from  animals  until  they 
Dxe  very  thirsty  ozid.  then  giving  them  a  heavy  fill  tends  to  upset  the  digestive 
system  and  this  in  turn  often  results  in  a  weakened  vitality  and  under  these 
conditions  the  infection  often  gets  under  way.    It  is  recommended  that  this 
practice  be  discontinued. 

Another  peculiar  thing  about  shipping  fever  is  that  it  knows  no 
sections  of  the  coxmtry  but  is  as  apt  to  break  out  in  one  place  as  another. 
Naturally,  there  are  more  cases  and  greater  losses  in  the  cattle  centers, 
but  that's  because  there  are  more  cattle  in  these  places. 

Some  stock  owners  have  used  biological  products  to  control  or  prevent 
outbreaks  ox  shipping  fever.    Bacterins,  aggressins,  and  serums  are  used 
for  these  purposes.    If  bacterins  or  aggressins  are  used    the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  suggests  that  they  be  used  10  days  before  shipments  arc  to 
be  made. 

Dr.  ?ladness  says  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  livestock  producers 
and  shippers  should  endure  a  shipping  fever  loss  of  several  million  dollars 
a  year  when  they  could  prevent  the  bulk  of  this  by  the  proper  care  and 
handling  of  animals  in  transit  whether  it  be  by  train,  truck,  boat,  or  on 
foot,     It»s  a  matter  of  PEEVEIITIOIT  rather  than  cure. 

Dr.  Fladness  suggests  that  livestock  producers  everywhere  talce 

special  care  of  their  animals  this  fall  aiii  winter  not  only  the  shipping 

animals,  but  those  at  home  as  well,  and  thereby  help  cut  down  at  least  a 
part  of  this  tremendous  and  ujinecessary  loss  from  shipping  fever* 

If  you  want  more  information  on  shipping  fever  or  on  livestock  shipping 
precautions  in  general,  write  the  United  States  Buroaa  of  Animal  Industry 
in  Washingtor.,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  the  newly  revised  Leaflet 
No.  38-L,  entitled  "MAINTAIIIING  TPS  HEALTH  OF  LIl^STOCK  IN  TRANSIT,"  You 
can  also  get  additional  information  on  T:his  subject  from  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1018-F,  entitled  "SHIPPING  FEVER." 

~oOo~ 

CLOSING  ANNOUNGEMT;     This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  closes  the  Washington 

Farm  Reporter  program  broadcast  from  Station  in  cooperation  with  the 

Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.    Write  this  station  for  free  copies  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  Leaflet  No.  38-L,  entitled  " FiAINTAINING  THE  HSALTH 
OF  LIVESTOCK  IN  TRANSIT,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.l018~F,  called  "SHIPPING 
FETO." 
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SpeaMnjC:  Time;    10  minutes 


All  Regions 


SIGHTSEEING  IN  A  DRY-MILK  PLAM 


ANiroUNCEMENT;    Well,  Yoior  Earn  Reporter  at  7/ashington  has  been  on  another 
sightseeing  trip.      This  time  he  visited  a  dry-milk  plant.    And  today  he*s 
ready  to  report  on  wliat  he  sav/  and  learned.    AH  right  Mr.  Reporter  let's  have 
it  


I  wonder  if  it  is  stretching  things  too  far  to  imagine  that  the  milk- 
man of  the  future  v/il  1  he  a  postman?    Instead  of  a  hottle  on  his  doorstep 
the  city  apartment  dweller  would  find  a  small  package  in  Ms  morning  mail. 

Or,  we  might  picture  him  dropping  into  the  corner  drugstore  on  payday 
for  his  next  month's  milk  supply. 

The  possibilities  are  almost  -unlimited.    It's  easy  to  see  how  this 
would  solve  at  least  one  very  vital  family  problem.    Suppose  the  yoimg  pride 
and  joy  of  the  family  refuses  to  drink  his  quart  of    milk  a  day.    He  might  be 
induced  to  swallow  a  couple  of  sugar-coated  tablets,  one  or  two  before  each  meal 
with  water.    Or  Mother  might    sprinkle  a  couple  of  extra  spoonfuls  in  his  ' 
potatoes. 

After  all,  this  really  requires  very  little  imagination,  because  it  is 
all  perfectly  possible  right  now,    Consvjnors  might  very  well  get  all  their 
milk  in  dry  form,  if  for  some  reason  it  became  desirable  to  do  so. 

There  are  people,  you  know,  who  would  go  oven  further.    They  can  visu- 
alize the  day  when  science,  plus  necessity,  will  lave  us  all  eating  our  meals 
from  a  small  pill-box.    Personally,  I  think  I'd  rather  be  absent  when  that  day 
arrives.    I  get  too  mtch  fun  out  of  handling  a  knife  and  fork. 

But  with  milk  it  is  a  little  different.    You  can  take  your  dry  milk, 
mix  it  with  water,  and  presto-- -you  have  your  glass  of  milk.    And  the  chances 
arc  you'd  be  getting  every  bit  of  the  food  value  that  you'd  get  from  the '  same 
quantity  of  fresh^milk,    Ygu  might  detect  a  slight  difference  in  taste —  but  in 
the  best  quality /milk  the  socallcd  looked  flavor  is  scarcely  noticeable.  And 
even  this  might  be  eliminated  with  improvements  in  the  drying  process. 
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Still,  I*m  not  advising  my  friends  to  firo  their  milkman  and  start 
ndxing  their  own.    As  long  as  v/c  coii  get  it,  I  think  most  of  us  \vill  prefer 
OUT  milk  in  its  good  old-fashioned  form. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  piost  of  the  dry  milk  manufactured  today  is  dry 
skira-milk.     Some  whole  milk  is  dried  and  a  small  quantity  of  dry  creojn  is 
made,  also.    But  whole  milk  doesn't  keep  as  well  in  dry  form  as  slcim^-milk. 
The  fat  in  vvhole  milk  and  cream  has  a  tendency  to  "become  rancid,  after  a  few 
months.    On  the  other  hand,  sld.n-milk  will  retain  its  original  flavor  for 
many  months  before  it  develops  a  sort  of  stale  taste. 

In  1929  the  output  of  dry  skim-milk  was,  roughly,  2C8  million  pounds} 
dry  7/hole-milk,  13  million  pounds;  and  drifed  biittcmilk,  54  million  pounds* 

Dry  skim-milk  is  used  chiefly  in  the  baking  of  bread  and  the  manu- 
facturing of  ice-cream;  and  to  some  extent  in  making  certain  kinds  of  candy. 
Obviously,  it*s  a  great  convenience  in  a  big  bakery.    The  baker  can  buy  several 
week's  supply  and  have  it  rij^t  on  hand,  without  fear  of  its  souring.  And 
it's  convenient  to  havo  the  milk  in  the  same  form  as  the  flour — to  be  able  to 
add  _so  many  pounds  of  dry  milk  to  ^  many  pounds  of  flour,  and  not  have  to 
bother  with  a  bulky  liquid. 

Dry  skim-milk  is  usually  taken  along  on  long  expeditions,  by  explorers 
and  others  who  plan  to  be  away  from  a  fresh  milk  supply  for  a  great  length 
of  time.    It's  used  in  making  up  prepared  foods,  such  as  special  baby  foods. 
And  a  very  common  use  is  in  malted  milk.    In  this  case,  the  milk  and  malt  arc 
mixed,  and  then  dried  together. 

I  learned  from  Mr,  William  Fnite,  dairy  manufacturing  specialist  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  tliat  the  first  experiments  in  drying  milk 
started  back  about  the  middle  of  the  last  centory— about  the  same  time  that 
condensed  milk  began  to  be  thought  of.    The  early  experimenters  boiled  the 
milk  down  in  an  open  pan.    They  tried  adding  substances  like  baking  soda, 
to  malcc  the  finished  product  more  soluble  in  water. 

The  first  mon  to  malce  dry  milk  as  a  coraiv.erci al  product  was  an  English- 
man named  .  Qrimwade.    He  obtained  a  patent  in  1855,    His  process  consisted  of 
adding  baking  soda— evaporating  milk  in  an  open  pen,  until  it  was  a  sort  of 
dough-like  substance — and  then  adding  cane  sugar  to  help  it  dry  out.    Then  he 
pressed  the  dry  material  between  rollers,  allowed  it  to  dry  still  f-orther,  and 
pulverized  it. 

Mr.  G-rinwade,  however,  didn't  malco  much  progress  comr.aercially  with 
tliis  product.    It  wasn't  until  more  than  40  years  later,  in  1898,  that  a  satis- 
factory dry  milk  we,s  introduced  in  the  United  States.    This  was  the  first  dry 
milk    manufactured  in  this  country  which  did  not  ccntain    ingredients  foreign 
to  milk. 

There  are  two  main  processes  of  drying  milk  in  modern  plants.    One  is 
laiown  as  the  filn-drying  process.    Under  this  method  the  milk  is  spread  in  a 
very  thin  film  on  a  metal  drum,  which  is  heated  with  steam.    The  milk  dries 
almost  instantly,  the  drum  revolves,  and  a  loiife  scrapes  off  the  tliin  film  of 
dry  milk. 

These  filr>-driers  are  also  divided  into  two  classes,  according  to 
whether  the  milk  drys  uiider  atmospheric  pressure  or  in  a  partial  vacuum. 
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Milk  that  is  dried  in  a  vacuun  is  uorc  readily  soluble,  and  so  is  generally 
a  hi glicr- quality  product.    But  where  solubility  doesn't  natter  r.w.ch,  the  or- 
dinary atr.iospheric  drun  drier  is  very  satisfr.ctory.    Thus,  nost  dried  butter- 
nillc,  largely  r.iade  for  aninal  feeding,  is  nanufactured  in  this  way. 

Now,  the  second  type  of  drying  nachino  is  laiown  as  a  spray-drier.  The 
i".iilk  is  atomized  into  a  current  of  hot  air.    The  hot  air  irxiediatcly  absorbs 
the  noisture  fron  the  tiny  particles  of  nilk;  and  they  fall  to  the  bo t ton  of 
the  drying  chanber  like  tiny  flolces  of  snow.  The  air  is  washed  perfectly  clean 
and  the  nilk  never  mos  in  contact  with  other  air  or  vath  human  liands  during 
the  entire  process. 

Considerably  more  than  Imlf  of  the  dry  nilk  nado  for  hui-jan  food  is 
nanufacturcd  by  tliis  spray  nothod.    It*s  really  quite  a  complicated  process- 
so  complicated,  in  fact,  that  I  couldnH  begin  to  explain  it,  althoiogh  it  was 
very  carefully  explained  to  no  on  ny  trip  through  the  plant.    If  you  have  never 
SCO!  a  milk-drier  in  action,  donH  pass  up  the  opportimi ty  to  observe  one. 

I  night  add  tliat  the  drying  process  removes  practically  all,  the  water 
from  millc.    And  since  whole  nir.::  is  87  per  cent  water,  this  means  tliat  100 
pounds  of  whole  nilk  will  leave  only  about  13  pounds  of  dry  matter,  Skir>-milk, 
of  coarse,  contains  an  oven  higher  proportion  of  water  tlian  wlaole-nilk. 

Mr,  White-  wells  mc  that  California  stands  at  the  hoa.d  :>f  the  dry-nilk 
r.aanufact-uring  states,  ajid  New  York  and  Wisconsin  arer-alriiost  tie  for  second  place 
The  other  states  are  far  bade  of  these  two  in  production,  with  Michigan,  and 
Wasliington  coming  next  in  order. 


AlfJOmCHCTTt  Youi^  Farm  Reporter  at  Washir^  ton  has  jisfc  told  you  xiliat  he 
learned  about  dry-milk  on  :;is  recent  sightseeing  trip  tliroiijih  a  dry-milk 
plant.    This  concludes  his  report  for  this  week. 
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Speaking  Time:     10  minutes.  CROPS  AUD  SOILS. 


AI'MOUTT CEIvEEMT ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  is  ready  to  make  his  re- 
port.   We  asked  him  to  see  a  specialist  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  about  farm  fires.    T7e  want  to  know  what  we  can  do  alsout 

farm  fire  protection  and  how  about  organizing  a  farm  fire  department 

 Can  we  do  it,  Mr.  Robhins   And  how? 

**** 

Just  think  of  it,  $250,000,000  annual  dar,Tage  on  farms  and  in  towns 
with  less  than  2,500  peoplel    Why,  the  total  damage  in  the  entire  United 
States  is  just  $500,000,000.    That  is,  over  half  of  all  the  damage  from 
fire  in  this  country  is  from  fires  in  the  villages  and  on  the  farms.  And 
leaving  out  the  villages,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fires  on  farms  do  $100,000,000 
worth  of  datiage  a  year.    And  that  is  not  saying  a  thing  about  the  3, .500 

good  farm  folks  killed  every  year  in  fires.   Yes,  nearly  one  third  of 

the  lives  lost  on  account  of  fire  are  lost  on  farms  and  in  rural  communities. 
That  is  the  way  Dr.  David  J.  Price  summa,rizes  on  fann  fire  situation, 

Dr,  Price,  you  loiow,  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  chemical  engin- 
eering division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    That  is  the 
division  which  specializes  in  farm  fires  and  explosions.    Besides  that,  Dr, 
Price  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  farm  fire  protection  of  the  National 
Fire  protection  Association.    You  might  say,  he  is  our  loading  farm  fire 
fighter, 

"Wliat  causes  all  those  fann  fires?"  I  asked. 

"A  lot  of  different  things,"  said  Dr.  price.    "Among  the  chief  causes 
are  lightning,  defective  chimneys  and  roofs,  ajid  spontaneous  combustion, 
car8lG23  use  of  matches  and  smoking,  poor  storage  for  gasoline  and  kerosene, 
defective  wiring  of  the  houses  and  barns,  to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of 
lesser  causes. 

"But  please  remember,"  he  added,  "$40,000,000  of  the  fire  damage  comes 
from  unknown  causes.    We  just  don't  know  in  many  cases." 

"Well,  what  can  the  farmer  do  about  it?"  I  wanted  to  know, 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  fires  happening,"  answered  Dr, 
Price,    "protect  the  buildings  against  lightning  by  properly  installed 
lightning  rods.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1512  tells  about  "Lightning  Protection." 
Build  the  house  and  barns  so  they  will  be  less  likely  to  catch  fire,  especially 
around  chimneys,  and  fireplaces.    We  now  have  a  bulletin  out  on  that.    It  is 
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called  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1590  " Fire-Protect ivo  Construction  on  the  Farm." 
Then,  wc  already  know  in  our  studies  of  spontaneous  comlmstion  that  the  way 
hay  or  grain  is  cured  and  stored  has  a  lot  to  do  v^ith  the  likelihood  of  ^ fire. 
Thoroughly  cure  hay,  pea  vines,  and  other  roughage  before  you  stack  it  in  a 
barn.    Don't  let  horse  manure  accuraalate  in  "big  piles  in  stahles  and  against 
"buildings.    See  that  all  electric  wiring  and  heating  devices  are  properly 
installed. 

"How  ahout  those  fires  from  unknown  causes?"  I  suggested. 

"Tliat  is  just  the  point,"  went  on  Dr.  Price,  "We  can  cut  down  the 
number  of  fires  by  keeping  many  of  them  from  ever  starting.    But  some  will 

get  started  so  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  also  be  prepared  to 

fight  them. 

"You  mean  to  have  fire  departments  in  the  country?" 

"Certainly,"  Dr.  price  said,  "rural  fire  departments  are  now  in  use 
in  many  parts  of  this  country.    Good  roads  have  made  that  possible.  Many 
farm  comomnities  have  their  motor  fire  truck  in  a  village  or  at  some  central 
point.    The  Department  has  recently  issued  Farraers'  Bulletin  Uo.  1667  on 
"Rural  Community  Fire  Departments." 

"But  wouldn' t  the  farmer' s  house  or  barn  burn  down  before  the  fire 
engine  could  get  there?"  I  hinted. 

"Well,  of  course,  a  rural  fire  department  can  not  do  away  with  all 
losses  from  fire.    Neither  can  a  city  fire  department.    But  from  a  central 
part  of  the  commanity  a  good  auto  truck,"  Dr.  Price  insisted,  "can  often 
reach  the  farm  homes  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  -or  more,  in  time  to 
render  real  effective  service, 

"In  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  commanity  fire  engine  has  proved  well 
worth  while  in  covering  fires  thirty  miles  or  more  away.    The  distance  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  local  conditions;  the  road,  and  the  like.  Then 
there  comes  in  the  question  of  the  rural  fire  trucks  having  right-of-way  on  the 
roads,  just  as  in  the  cities  other  vehicles  are  required  to  yield  the  right- 
of-way  to  fire  tracks  on  the  city  streets.    Laws  have  already  been  proposed 
by  some  states  to  that  effect. 

"However,"  Dr.  Price  smiled,  "¥c  just  had  a  report  about  a  man  who 
refused  to  go  in  with  others  in  his  conm:.nity  to  form  a  fire  department  and 
buy  a  motorized  engine,  because  he  said  his  farm  was  too  far  out.  Well, 
as  it  happened,  the  first  alarm  answered  by  that  new  fire  company  was  a  call 
to  that  man's  farm.    His  barn  was  on  fire,  and  the  flames  were  sweeping 
toward  the  house  close  by.    The  fire  department  reached  there,  checked  the 
fire,  saved  the  house,  and  gained  a  new  member, 

"That  is  the  way  it  is  with  some  folks  and  some  communities.  It 
takes  a  big  fire  to  warm  them  up  on  the  subject  of  a  fire  department," 

"How  are  those  rural  fire  departments  organized?"  I  asked. 
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"Different  ways  in  different  places,"  Dr.  Price  answered,  and  went 
on  to  explain  that  this  entire  noveinent  for  farm  fire  departments  is  so 
new  that  the  plans  on  which  they  work  have  not  yet  become  standardized. 

In  some  comiminities  the  farmers  form  an  association  and  memhers  pay 
dues  or  huy  shares  which  are  used  to  finance  the  "baying  of  a  fire  truck  and 
equipment • 

Often  the  fire  truck  is  housed  and  manned  "by  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment in  return  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  truck  in  the  city  in  case  of 
emergency.    In  other  cases,  the  fire  conipany  is  made  up  of  volunteer  firemen 
who  take  turns  in  answering  calls.    In  one  case,  Dr.  Price  mentioned,  the 
chief  of  the  fire  company  was  a  24-hour  service  garage  owner  and  the 
association  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  the  fire  track  was  kept  at  the 
garage,  and  all  the  hands  on  the  place  manned  the  truck  at  the  call.  In 
that  way,  the  fire  track  was  kept  in  good  condition  and  men  ahle  to  handle 
it  were  on  hand  at  all  times. 

The  problem  of  keeping  a  chemical  fire  engine  in  good  condition  and 
ready  for  instant  service  is  often  a  big  one  with  farm  fire  departments. 
Bat  this  problem  and  the  other  problems  have  been  solved  in  a  number  of 
rural  corarai;.nities,  where  successful  farm  fire  fighting  forces  have  already 
proved  their  value. 

people  who  live  on  farms  need  fire  protection  as  much  as  do  their 
neighbors  in  town.    And  with  the  present  good  i^oads  there  is  hardly  a 
community  in  the  country  but  what  could  profit  by  the  organization  of  a 
rural  fire  department. 

As  Dr.  Price  pointed  this  out  to  me,  I  suggested;  "The  jpoint  is  that 
it  can  be  done," 

"The  point,"  he  corrected  me,  "is  that  it  already  has  and  is^  being 
done,  by  lig.ny  different  coraraanities,  under  many  different  conditions.  And 
the  movement  for  adequate  farm  fire  protection  has  just  begun. 

AlHTOmrCSLlElTT;    That  bulletin  on  "Fire  Protective  Construction  on  the  Farm" 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1590  and  the  bulletin  on  "Rural  Community  De- 
partments is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1657,    You  can  get  them  either  by 
writing  to  this  Station        or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,    T7e  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of  announcing  other 
bulletins  on  farm  fire  protection  ^vithin  a  short  time. 
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speaking  Time:    10  Minutes.  All  Eegions. 

A  SlMvIAHY  OF  TEE  1931  EATCESRY  BEPORT. 
(POULTRY) 


OPEITI g(j  iITITOU:MCM.fflITT ;    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Tour  Washington  Farm  Reporter 
is  at  the  microphone  ready  to  broadcast  a  10-minute  smmiary  of  the  1931 
HATCHSRY  REPORT  iss-aed  "by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri  ojJtural  Economics. 

ThJLs  program  comes  from  Station   in   ,  and  Yovx  Reporter 

vdll  now  report. 

— -ooOoo  


Wei  .  folks,  in  opening  today*  s  Poultrj'  Reporter  program  on  the  1931 
EATCHEIRY  REPORT  I*m  reminded  of  the  lady  who  was  trying  on  a  sweater  that  was 
too  hig  for  her.    "Will  it  shrink  when  it  gets  wet?"    she  asked.    "Oh,  sure," 
replied  the  high-pressure  salesman,  "it'll  shrink  uatil  it  fits  you," 

How  folks,  I  don*t  know  what  happened  to  all  of  you  poultrymen  hack 
in  1929  and  1930,  hut  figuratively  speaking  some  of  you  mist  ha,vo  expanded 
and  got  -wot  "because  commercial  hatchings  d-oring  the  past  spring  shrimic  a  great 
deal  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1930. 

I  say  1931  commerd  al  hatchings  shrunk  because  Mr.  B.H.  Bennett  poultry 
marketing  specialist  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
reports  a  decrease  of  24,6  per  cent  in  the  number  of  eggs  set  by  com..:ercial 
liatcheries  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1931.    That,  of  course,  is  a  re- 
duction of  nearly  one- fourth. 

The  report  shows  also  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  nnxiiber  of 
salable  chdcks  hatched  during  the  first  half  of  1931  compared  to  the  number 
hatched  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1930.    That  decrease  amoimtod  to  26 
per  cent  —  a  little  more  tlian  on^fourth. 

Before  I  go  any  further  with  the  hatchery  report  let  me  tell  you  how 
these  various  figures  are  obtained. 
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In  1929  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  asked  com:.:orcial 
liatchcrios  with  an  egg  capacity  of  10,000  eggs  and  over  to  make  monthly  re- 
ports during  the  spring  hatching  season.    TMs  method  of  checking  on  commercial 
hatcliings  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  work  was  repeated  in  the  spring 
of  1930,  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1931.    That's  where  Mr.  Bennett  got  the 
information  tliat  I'm  passing  on  to  you  listeners,  and  it's  quite  possible 
that  some  of  you  commercial  liatcherymcn  listening  to  tMs  broadcast  contributed 
some  of  the  figures  that  I'm  using  in  this  program. 

A  summary  of  these  monthly  reports  that  I'm  tallcing  about  shows  that 
those  reporting  liatcheries  set  in  round  numbers  134,000,000  eggs  and  liatched 
80,000,000  salable  chicks  during  the  first  half  of  1931.    Of  course,  those  ' 
figures  don't  mean  a  tiling  to  you  listeners  ■'ontil  I  tell  you  tliat  the  sa^ic 
Iia.tcheries  during  the  corresponding  six  months  in  1930  set  a  total  of    '  ' 
178,000,000  eggs  end  ha.tched  a  total  of  109,000,000  salable  baby  clucks. 

G-oing  a  step  further  v;e  note  that  the  commercial  hatchings  in  1931 
T/ere  not  only  26  per  cent  less  tlian  they  were  in  1930,  but  tliat  they  were 
from  10  to  12  per  cent  loss  tlian  the  com:.;crcial  hatchings  in  1929. 

How  before  you  jxr-ip  at  conclusions  let  me  give  you  the  other  side 
of  the  story. 

There  are  approxina-tel;"  one  billion  two  hundred  million  cliicks 
hatched  in  this  country  every  year.      Comriercial.  liatcheries  are  responsible 
for  about  seven  hundred  million  of  that  nuiAer, 

IThon  times  are  good  and  money  plentiful  many  poult ryncn  and  even  a 
growing  number  of  farmers  buy  da^  old  cMcks  from  conrxrcial  liatcheries.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  times  are  hard  and  money  scarce  many  of  these  poultrymcn 
who  are  in  the  h^bit  of  buying  baby  cliicks  from  connercial  hatdicries  find 
it  necessary  to  press  discarded  incuba.tors  aaid  the  old  "setting"  licn  into 
service.    As  a  matter  of  ia,ct,  the  old  hen  is  still  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
the  cliicks  tliat  are  produced  in  tliis  co"antry  every  year. 

Commenting  on  tlia,t  part  of  the  report  LIr.  Bennett  says,  "The  combined 
l-'jitclies  on  farms  and  in  com-.'.ercial  liatcheries  do  not  appear  to  bo  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  normal  repla,cement  requirements  in  laying  flocks  tliis 
fall."      That  statanent  then  would  indica.te  that  the  increases  in  the  hatches 
of  commercial  plants  in  both  1929  and  1930  were  exceptionally  la.rgc  and  re- 
sulted in  a  very    rapid  expansion  of  the  poultry  industry  during  those  years. 

Mr,  Ben:ictt  says  tliat  liatcliery  opera.tions  during  the  latter  part  of  1 
the  season  tliis  year  did  not  show  any  reductions  in  output  from  m.ontli  to  month 
other  tlian  those  which  could  be  considered  a^s  seasonal.    Operators  for  the  most 
part  liatched  closely  to  schedule  of  orders  tlirougliout  the  entire  season,  and 
at  no  time  were  they  inclined  to  take  chances  on  liaving  clicks  left  on  hand. 
Tlia.t,  by  the  way,  explains  wlij.^  baby  chick  orders  were  not  filled  v/itli  the 
uffual  promptness  last  spring. 

The  demand  for  baby  cMcfcs  during  the  liatcliing  season  often  indicates 
at  least  to  some  extent  the  interest  in  the  industry.    Commenting  on  that 
part  of  the  report  Mr.  Bennett  says,  "The  demand  for  baby  chicks  tils  year 
could  not  be  classed  as  strong,  but  generally  speaking  it  was  steady,  and 
continued  so  up  to  the  close  of  the  season." 
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!For  cxar.iplc,  the  Juno  report  showed  an.  increase  of  2.8  per  cent 
in  the  n-unlDcr  of  escTS  set  over  June  1930,  tTith  a  decrease  of  only  2.3  per 
cent  in  the  nuribor  of  salalDle  cliicks  hatched,  wi^creas  reports  for  all  pre- 
ceding uonths  showed  very  large  decreases  imder  corresponding  operations  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  July  report,  for  instance,  not  only  shows  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent  in  the  n-uribcr  of  eggs  set  "but  also  an  increase  of  12,5  per  cent  in  the 
nuT-iber  of  salahle  chicks  hatched.    In  addition,  orders  on  hand  on  August 
first  for  deliver^'-  either  in  August  or  later  wore  only  one-fifth  under  orders 
on  liand  the  saQC  date  last  year  conpared  with  a  decrease  of  two-fifths  in 
advance  orders  for  the  entire  season. 

Hov/ever,  Mr.  Bennett  points  out  that  only  a  few  of  the  clucks  hatched 
in  June  and  July  are  ever  used  for  laying  purposes.    Most  of  the  chicks 
hatched  in  these  months  are  intended  primarily  for  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  broiler  trade. 

Speaking  of  late  hatches  reminds  me  that  the  hatching  season  got 
off  to  a  late  start  last  spring,  and  for  that  reason  thousands  of  pullets 
will  "begin  laying  a  little  later  than  usual  this  fall. 

Tou  poultry  listeners  know  as  much  afoout  the  feed  situation  a-s  I  do, 
and  you  can  find  out  atout  the  storage  holdings  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  hy 
writing  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  Washing t on, D.C. 

Let  me  conclude  the  program  by  saying  that  commercial  hatchings  were 
heavy  in  1929  and  heavy  again  in  1930.    But  for  some  reason  you  poultrymen 
pulled  together  and  cut  the  commorciaj.  hatchings  in  1931  approximately  25 
per  cent  below  TJhat  they  were  the  previous  year,  and  below  what  they  were 
even  in  1929,    That*s  what  I  call  constructive  cooperation,  and  you  arc  to 
be  commended  for  such  progress. 

If  you  want  to  study  the  1931  commercial  hatchery  reports  write 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  Washington,  D.C,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  1931  HATCHERY  EEPOET. 


C LOSII-IG  MITOUITCEI.IEITT :    That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  closes  the  Wash-ington 

Farm  Reporter  program  broadcast  from  Station    in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


